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The Duel for Men’s Minds 


COMMUNIST PROPAGANDA VERSUS FREE-WORLD PROPAGANDA 
By WILLIAM BENTON, Publisher of the Encyclopedia Britannica, former Senator and former Assistant Secretary of State 
Delivered before the foreign policy conference, Colgate University, Hamilton, N. Y., July 14, 1955 


IGHT HUNDRED and sixty days after the death of 
Marshal Stalin—and just 4 days from today—the 
“meeting at the summit” opens in Geneva. 

Whatever the outcome, the lives of all of us will be touched 
for good or ill—or for our continuing frustration. 

This may sound to you like the opening gambit a thousand 
speakers have used at a hundred collegiate conferences over the 
past 10 years. If it does, I can only say: the thousand speakers 
were right, as I am right. A meeting of top statesmen is always 
potentially a momentous event. 

The Geneva meeting could mark the beginning of the close 
of an era—the era of war's aftermath—and war's aftermath 
historically is often as disruptive as war itself. Yes, it could 
signal a dawn—a dawn in which the frightful fears and ten- 
sions of that aftermath begin at last to be dissipated. Geneva 
can be both an end and a beginning. 

This is now the hope of mankind. Nehru spoke for man- 
kind last week on Brioni where I myself a year ago had the 
opportunity to visit with President Tito. Nehru said, “I’m a 
hopeful person.” 

But in contrast to mankind’s hopes—what are America’s 
actual expectations? Obviously, mankind's present high hopes 
should now be tempered by America’s more sober expectations. 
We Americans have blundered, diplomatically and politically, 
more than once in the past decade because we have let our 
optimism distort the tables of probabilities. Our headlong 
scramble to disarm in 1945 and 1946 is an example. 

It would be fatuous now to expect the Soviet Union and the 
West to compose their major differences—and thus to achieve 
accommodation. But it does not seem fatuous to anticipate the 
onset of a wary truce in the fist shaking and name calling. We 
Americans can even hope for a fresh grant of time in which 
the threat of the dreaded armed clash will hang less heavily 


over us. 
For change is in the air. It is not yet under our feet. But 


we pray for it as we breathe deeply and look at the incipient 
rainbow in the eastern sky. There is talk of “liquidating the 
cold war.” Frozen diplomatic channels seem to begin to thaw. 
While there is no satisfactory evidence that basic strategy is 
being altered, a shift in tactics is clearly here. 

This shift started on the Communist side. Indeed, one ex- 
planation given for the shift is the steadiness of the non- 
Communist coalition—its failure to shift. The Kremlin, ac- 
cording to this theory, has abandoned hope that the western 
alliance will collapse or disintegrate in economic catastrophe. I 
suspect there is a measure of validity in this theory. In retro- 
spect, the achievement of the West in its policy of building 
what Dean Acheson called positions of strength—positions of 
strength from which to negotiate—has been astonishing, and 
in history unique. 

Another proferred explanation for the shift of Communist 
tactics is that for internal reasons the Russians need time and 
breathing space. There is a fair amount of evidence to support 
this. Only this week Mr. Nehru assured us that the Soviet 
Union wants to devote its energies and resources to internal 
development. But we should be foolish, indeed, to base our 
present policies on anticipation of an internal Soviet collapse. 
Parenthetically, may I say that Secretary Dulles’ statement to 
the House Appropriations Committee, revealed last week, that 
the Soviets are at the “point of collapse,” will probably bring 
him more castigation than he deserves. I think that what he 
meant is that the Soviets have always been closer to internal 
disaster than the Western World. Indeed, they have been most 
truculent when they have been most in trouble. Whenever the 
Kremlin has inflicted fresh hardships on the Russian people, it 
has justified its harshness at home by inflating the menace of 
the foreign devil. Conversely, cordiality has never been a sign 
of weakness. Thus present cordiality may actually signify con- 
fidence. 

Still another explanation for the Communist shift of tactics 
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is that the new regime thinks that if it can prove to the world 
that it is more flexible and adaptable than Stalin, then the 
Western World will relax. This is the doctrine that honey 
catches more flies than vinegar: that the best way to make a 
man take off his coat is to shine warmly on him instead of 
to blow coldly. 

There are even those who think the new Kremlin leaders 
lack the old revolutionary zeal; that they are ready to consoli- 
date their gains within, and enjoy them, while they abandon 
the earlier concept of world revolution and conquest. Stalin 
once said to an associate of mine, “Neither country wants war 
but you fear it more than we do.” There are now those who 
feel the Presidium fears war as much as we do. If this is true, 
it bears out the thesis advanced by George Kennan as part of 
his argument for the containment policy. Kennan contended 
that revolutionary fervor never survives in full force to the 
third generation of leaders. The third generation are bureau- 
crats, at least to the public. Lenin could demand and get great 
sacrifices. Stalin inherited some of the same ardor. But the 
Khrushchev generation must make concessions to its own 
people. This, Kennan said 5 or more years ago, provides the 
basis of his forecast of the forthcoming “erosion from des- 
potism” within the Soviet Union. 

Each of these theories has some merit. These and many 
others, in the weeks ahead, will be continuously debated and 
reassessed throughout the world. 

We Americans, however, cannot go far wrong if, while we 
debate, we make sure that we keep our attention focused on 
those elements in the Soviet pattern which hitherto have been 
constant. Through the mist of our hopes, we must keep our 
gaze steady in order to make sure we do not mistake form for 
substance. 

Unquestionably the style of the new leadership is far dif- 
ferent from the ponderous manner of the last few years of 
Stalin’s reign. My own present experiences in seeking visas 
for a proposed visit to Russia this fall, in contrast to my last 
experience in 1946, vividly illustrate the change in style. An 
official of the Soviet Embassy actually called on me at my 
office 2 or 3 weeks ago. He chatted wittily and amiably. His 
questions were intelligent and courteous. His English was 
meticulous and exact and he told me he had married his 
English teacher. He stayed for 2 hours and promised the visas. 


The new men appear gregarious and even jolly in contrast 
with the inscrutable and aloof Stalin. They do unexpected 
things, Take, for example, the appearance of Messrs. Khrush- 
chev, Bulganin, and others at our Embassy's July 4th celebra- 
tion in Moscow. Their visit and their deportment have no 
precedent. Even stolid old-Bolshevik Molotov has caught the 
new spirit. He was seen sporting a cowboy hat in Cheyenne. 
He reminded me of those dour Calvin Coolidge campaign 
pictures in Indian headdress. 

Can we assume that the new men at the helm of the Soviet 
state are a different breed from Stalin, as suggested by Walter 
Lippmann in his dispatch on “The Garden Party” last week? 
We can surely hope that ‘they may become so in time, but that 
is as far as we should now go. As one authority on the Soviet 
Union put it, Stalin’s successors were his best pupils. It is of 
course true that many a pupil later steals away from the teacher 
to whom he brought the apple. As yet, however, there can be 
no safe presumption that Stalin’s pupils will seek to undo his 
work. They may merely tamper with the legacy he passed on 
to them. Shall we not do well to assume that the pupils—now 
turned bosses—are simply pursuing Stalin’s goals, in the 
language of Clausewitz, “by other means”? An old Russian 
proverb reminds us that “a friendly bear is more dangerous 
than an enemy.” 
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The present professed desire for coexistence is hardly novel. 
Coexistence and the inevitability of war are both old standbys 
of the Bolshevik vocabulary. One or the other has been peri- 
odically unveiled as expediency warranted. In the past, when 
the Communists have spoken of coexistence, they have not 
intended to call off their war on the free world. All they have 
meant was that on a businesslike basis, without sentimentality, 
even mortal opponents sometimes find it convenient to agree, 
at least temporarily. On this basis they are prepared to come 
to terms with us on some subjects at certain times. 

The root cause of most difficulties between ourselves and the 
Communists has been the nature of the Communist doctrine 
itself. This doctrine has not recognized the legitimacy of our 
existence. The cold war was declared in 1848, in the opening 
line of the Communist Manifesto—“a specter is haunting Eu- 
rope, the specter of communism.” 

We Americans make a grievous error if we disparage the 
importance of doctrine in the actions of our adversaries. Nor 
should we ever underestimate the variety of tactics in 
their repertory. In the pursuit of their goals they are 
realists and their essential test is pragmatic. Further, let us 
never misapprehend their doggedness or patience. The U. S. S. 
R. is an opponent not ashamed to make a tactical retreat. The 
Communists are sure that history moves in phases. They be- 
lieve that revolutionary opportunities ebb and flow, but on 
the whole that history is on their side; even if their timetable 
be miscalculated by a decade, or a century, or thereabouts. 

It is now 10 years since my duties as Assistant Secretary of 
State first required me to study and appraise the Communist 
ideology and the apparatus for projecting that ideology. I be- 
lieve that the ideology and its apparatus are at least as formid- 
able as the physical instruments of power. They are less so over 
the short pull but more so over the long. I believe further that 
while military and economic and political agreements may flow 
ultimately from the Geneva Conference, there will not in the 
near future be a truce in the ideological duel. There will be, we 
must hope, some letup in the cold war. The booming guns of 
anger and invective will perhaps be muted. If so, they will be 
replaced by the rapiers of the fencers. The cold war may 
settle down to an ideological du. in which the peoples of the 
world have the time and the chance to take a look at the 
promises and deeds of communism and of the free world. They 
will take this look, you may be sure, in terms of their own 
future welfare—and not of ours or the U. S. S. R.’s. 

The duel for men’s minds will continue. From the stand- 
point of American policy, we should put far more money and 
vigor into it. Harold Lasswell, the pioneer scholar in the field 
of political propaganda, has said that, in the hands of the 
Communists, “propaganda is an instrument of total policy, 
together with diplomacy, economic arrangements, and armed 
force. Political propaganda is the management of mass com- 
munications for power purposes. In the long run the aim of 
propaganda is to economize the material cost of power. Even 
more specifically, the aim is to economize the material cost of 
world dominance.” 

If the world can be conquered by propadanda, so much the 
easier for the Communists. If propaganda can soften up the 
potential opponent and make his conquest by arms the easier, 
that is a smart way to economize. 

In the countries in which Communists are firmly entrenched 
they seek to pass on to succeeding generations a largely un- 
changing world view. Their techniques include a many-sided 
combination of material incentives, repression, and indoctrina- 
tion. One of our leading experts on Russia summarized their 
skills this way: “The Russians are very, very good at policing, 
fighting, and propaganda.” 
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That they are good at policing and fighting comes as no 
surprise to us. But it is in the field of indoctrination that the 
Bolsheviks have developed inost spectacularly. Further, they 
have never been satisfed merely to use indoctrination as a 
means of extracting temporary political loyalty. Their aims 
have been far more ambitious. They have literally sought to 
exorcise and destroy old values in entire populations. They 
seek to graft new values on the societies which come under 
their control. They attempt to brainwash whole populations. 
Last week one of the turncoat GI’s described it this way: “We 
don’t have a political setup like what they have in China. Even 
the smallest kid in China is indoctrinated under communism. 
They walk the street like soldiers.” Another of the returning 
Gl’s said: “Communism destroys the soul.” 

The Communists are not primarily concerned with short- 
run power gains. If their only aim were military domination 
and economic control they would not tamper with the cher- 
ished ideas of subject peoples as they are doing in Eastern 
Europe. They would encourage them to keep their priests and 
synagogs. The empire builders of the past learned that the 
attempt to impose new lares and penates increases popular 
resistance to the ruler. The Communists are no ordinary—or 
temporary—imperialists. If they were, they would not risk 
heightened opposition—at a time when the going is rough at 

esc. 

According to the most recent estimate there were 375,000 
full-time propagandists employed in the Soviet Union, and 
2,100,000 part-time propagandists, in the field of oral propa- 
ganda alone. This estimate states that the Soviet Union is 
spending $1,167,200,000 a year for propaganda, and that the 
East European satellites are spending $529,000,000. The pub- 
lished budget of Red China carries an item of $1,500,000,000 
for propaganda. This makes a total of more than $3 billion for 
1953. The programs were expanded in 1954. But this is only 
part of the story. Every intellectual in Russia—let us say five 
to ten million men and women—is expected to be a part- 
time propagandist. The Communist Party, controlling every 
medium of communication, from the schoolroom through the 
mass media and the arts right down to the circus, drills into 
these intellectuals and into these media that their first duty 
is the indoctrination of the people. 

Throughout the Soviet Union there are some 6,000 special 
schools devoted exclusively to training professional propagan- 
dists. These have an enrollment at any one time of 185,000 
students. Above these 6,000 schools are 177 regional propa- 
ganda colleges to train 135,000 alumni of the local schools. 
This is 50 percent more than the total college and unversity 
enrollment of Great Britain. And above the regional schools 
are a dozen higher institutions giving graduate training to 
several thousand advanced students. Communist leaders 
throughout the world, such as Mao of China, Togliatti of Italy, 
Duclos of France, and Browder, Foster, and Dennis of the 
United States, have attended these advanced schools. 

Communism began as propaganda. It survived for more 
than half a century as propaganda. Its greatest heroes have 
been propagandists. It is Lenin and Marx, the propagandists, 
who are enshrined in Red Square and in the hearts of the faith- 
ful. Its greatest advances have been scored by a combination of 
propaganda and political warfare. 

I have many times cited China as a classic example. I once 
told the United States Senate that China fell to Communist 
propaganda, not to Communist arms. Earlier, I believe I was 
the first officer of our government to advance this theory. I 
formed it listening to General Marshall talk about his experi- 
ences in China. Madame Chiang Kai-shek made the same 
observation 2 years ago in San Francisco. 
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The Communists succeeded in identifying themselves with 
antiimperialist sentiment in China, with needed land reforms, 
with opposition to traditional graft and corruption and with 
other issues deeply felt by the Chinese people. For our part, we 
failed either to identify ourselves with legitimate Chinese as- 
pirations or to expose the fraudulent nature of the Commu- 
nist claims. In the crucial years 1945-47 we were spending on 
propaganda in China less than $1 for every thousand the Com- 
munists spent. We shipped to China three and one-half billion 
in arms but no radios or movies. 

In the first legislation I sponsored as a Senator, back in the 
spring of 1950, I called for what I termed “A Marshall plan 
of ideas.” This resulted in hearings before a subcommittee of 
the Foreign Relations Committee that summer. I want to quote 
just a few lines from two witnesses at those hearings: 

John Foster Dulles testified: “I believe that the question of 
whether we have a general war or not may depend, may hinge, 
very largely upon the relative effectiveness of the Communist 
propaganda and the free-world propaganda.” 

Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower testified: “* * * I should like 
to put myseif unequivocally on record immediately in this 
general tone, that with the purposes sought by this resolution, 
I am in complete and absolute accord—so emphatically that it 
is possible that I will experience a sense of frustration in try- 
ing to express how deeply I do agree.” 

When I recall to you this testimony, by two leaders now 
allegedly important in Republican circles, you may wonder 
why the United States has not better equipped itself with man- 
power and money for the continuing duel for men’s minds. I 
wonder myself. However, to some who fought the fight right 
after the war—when the Voice of America became a major 
target of the Republican National Committee—it may be re- 
garded as a sign of its acceptance that the United States in- 
formation and educational exchange operation now has a bud- 
get roughly quadruple its first peacetime budget of 9 years 
ago. This growth has taken place in an atmosphere of skepti- 
cism and recrimination. It is a tribute to the urgency and vi- 
tality of the program. 

Yet the program has not gained acceptance by the Congress 
or the American people as an instrument of foreign policy 
remotely comparable in importance with military and eco- 
nomic policy. We Americans build our battleships first, and 
then argue about a few million for radio. The Russians build 
their billion dollar propaganda agency first. 

I am not suggesting that we step up our propaganda and 
cut down on the Army, Air Force, Navy or Marine Corps. We 
must continue to lead from strength and unfortunately in 
today’s world this means military strength. But I am suggesting 
a major buildup of strength for the forthcoming duel for 
men’s minds, the duel which may indeed become more in- 
tense if accommodation is reached on some of the more acute 
political and economic issues. We should now greatly expand 
our efforts imaginatively to dramatize the ideas for which we 
stand. We should do this on all fronts—economic as well as 
political—and we should provide the manpower and money to 
develop projects which will disseminate the ideas of freedom 
—and carry them forward throughout the world. By compari- 
son with the military, such operations are inexpensive. As Dr. 
Lasswell tells us, their aim is to economize the material cost of 
power. Thus it is in the national interest to finance every pro- 
ject in this field which offers a reasonable hope of contribu- 
tions to our foreign policy objectives. If we aren’t to develop 
President Eisenhower's atom peace ship, let us come up with a 
better project. 

President Eisenhower is right on this: We must seek the 
projects to dramatize our ideas. Further—and here I go back 
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to my own pioneer responsibility in the development of our 
information program—we must greatly strengthen the arm 
of our foreign policy through which we disseminate our ideas 
and combat those hostile to us. Through this arm, we imple- 
ment policy so that all the world can understand it. Indeed, 
through it, policy itself often evolves. 

Since the end of World War II, the aims of our informa- 
tion program have largely revolved around these three objec- 
tives: First, to encourage and unify our friends and our po- 
tential friends; second, in so doing to disseminate a truer un- 
derstanding about America; and, third, increasingly, as we felt 
the impact of the Soviet attacks, to expose Communist false- 
hoods about us and about themselves. Indeed, Senator Hum- 
phrey commented in his speech here on Monday that “our 
leaders have been more concerned about exposing Soviet 
tactics than expounding a dynamic American policy that will 
win us friends.” 

There is a basic psychological weakness in all three of these 
aims. They are all in our own image—they are centered on 
what we want other people to know and not on what they 
themselves want to know. Our own image may merely make 
them envious or cause them to give up in despair. Further 
as Senator Humphrey said, “We have been playing far too 
much to domestic political galleries.” Obviously, other peoples 
are more interested in themselves than they are in us. 

If an uneasy truce in the use of force between nations is now 
in the offing, the competitive struggle in the field of ideas will 
remain. If we use this truce to improve our position in this 
competitive struggle, the truce can deliver values to us which 
might make us impregnable a decade hence. 

We must seek with renewed vigor to show that our system 
can be of help to a billion human beings in the development 
of their own freedoms and well-being. We must show that we 
are willing and able to help them develop the conditions of 
life in their own countries which will enable them to build up 
the highest standards attainable with their labor and resources. 

As I have often said, the aim of such a program should be 
to give to foreign peoples, to the best of our ability, the in- 
formation they want and need to help them realize their own 
legitimate aspirations. 

Now what knowledge can we give these billion people in 
the so-called critical periphery and the underdeveloped areas— 
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what knowledge can we give them that they want and need 
for their own development? 

First, we can help them get straight news. This they want. 

Second, they have a tremendous range of practical problems 
to which we have practical answers: problems of agriculture, 
health, technology, communications. This is their language. 
We can talk it. 

Third, some want to know what we have learned about the 
operation of an economic system and even a political system— 
what we have learned which may help them in their hoped-for 
growth. We can seek to show them in their terms, that they 
are far more likely to realize their most cherished ambitions by 
the methods of freedom, and in association with the free na- 
tions, than by totalitarian methods or in totalitarian company. 


We must demonstrate that their prosperity and their peace 
lie with us and not with the Communists. 


Coupled with the foregoing is “the propaganda of the deed” 
—our own actions at home and abroad. The Communists, not 
ourselves, have developed the doctrine that words can speak 
louder than deeds. This we deny. Our policy must be right 
actions, and the right words, and enough words, to describe 
those actions. Thus we can prepare ourselves for any further 
intensification of the duel for the minds of men. Thus we 
can help build our defenses of the future. 


My friend of Yale undergraduate days, Russell Davenport, 
in his poem, My Country, published in 1944, outlined Ameri- 
ca’s goals in six noble lines. These are universal goals, not 
America’s only. These are goals of the free world and of the 
United Nations. These goals cannot be achieved by military or 
political or economic policy or all three. They require the 
fourth arm, the arm of the educator and evangelist who girds 
himself with ideas of concern to his fellow man, and who 
projects these ideas so clearly and simply that they kindle 
renewed faith and hope in the minds and hearts of men. These 
are Russell Davenport’s lines which I commend to you today: 

“That all the peoples of the earth may know 
The embattled destination of the free— 

Not peace, not rest, not pleasure—but to dare 
To face the axiom of democracy; 

Freedom is not to limit, but to share; 

And freedom here is freedom everywhere.” 


A Look at America 


GOOD WILL AND FREEDOM AND JUSTICE 


By HAROLD R. MEDINA, United States Circuit Judge, Court of Appeals 
Delivered before The Economic Club of Detroit, Michigan, April 18, 1955 


of the Bar of Michigan, and members of The Eco- 
nomic Club of Detroit, and guests: 

This is a proud moment for me. I must say I was pretty 
well taken aback by this Citation and I am very, very grate- 
ful. It will be among my most treasured possessions. 

And you know to be here in the city where Judge Jayne 
and Judge Lederle hold forth, my old friends—men with 
whom I have stood almost sometimes with our backs to the 
wall fighting for improvements in the administration of jus- 
tice—is an additional reason to make me happy to be here. 
I don’t know whether you gentlemen fully appreciate the force 
and the merits of those two great judges. They are modest 
men. They don’t go around touting about their achievements, 


M: WOOLFENDEN, MR. CROW, Commissioners 


but over the United States of America far and wide their 
fame is known, their accomplishments are known, and you 
are most fortunate to have them with you here. 

I'm going to start out by giving you a little background by 
way of some of the things that happened during the Com- 
munist trial that are not generally known, as a background 
for some of the things I want to say about America. When I 
started in there and was given the assignment, I said yes 
without any particular misgivings. Judge Knox called me in 
there and told me he had assigned the trial to me, and I said 
yes, and I walked out. I never have said no to an assignment 
yet. But I didn’t have any particular notion that it was going 
to be more than a sort of a rough and tumble. I really didn’t 
know what a Communist was. That’s the plain truth of it. I 
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thought of them as a sort of roughnecks who wanted to di- 
vide up our property and have a good time with it, but that 
was about all. 

A few days before the trial, however, I got a little clipping 
that was sent to me from a Washington paper by Raymond 
Moley. You remember he used to be one of the Roosevelt 
brain trusters, and he was an old friend of mine. We worked 
on the faculty together at Columbia. He taught political 
science and I was on the law faculty, and I knew him very 
well. And this little clipping was to the general effect that 
Harold Medina was a pretty good lawyer and a colorful 
figure at the Bar, but pretty soon he was going to wish he 
had never been born. Well, he didn’t make any comment at 
all, but I knew that Ray Moley wouldn’t send that to me 
unless he wanted to tip me off that there was something 
coming that I better get ready for. 

Well, what could I do? There was no way of getting 
ready, except that I paid pretty careful attention to the Se- 
dition Trial. I don’t know whether you remember that. It 
lasted 7 or 8 months in Washington, and Judge Eicher, who 
was the judge, one day went out in his chambers in the middle 
of the afternoon and laid himself down and died. There had 
been an awful lot of hell-raising in that trial, and he had 
done a lot of things, and I started reading up on the Sedition 
Trial. I got everything I could get that would indicate what 
had happened. There were several books about it, and a good 
deal in the way of transcripts of records and so on, and that 
is all I did to get ready. 

We started in, and I won't go into a long palaver about the 
threats to shoot me and all that sort of business. That hap- 
pened pretty regularly. They never bothered me at all. I 
figured if somebody was going to shoot you, he wouldn't 
write a letter to you and tell you you were going to get shot 
tomorrow morning at 10 o'clock, and that’s what they generally 
said. There would be some girl, supposedly in a bar or grill, 
and she heard the fellows in the next booth saying, “Joe, have 
you got that revolver of yours all fixed up, because we've got 
to pick the judge off tomorrow morning?” 

The other fellow would say, “What judge?” 

“Why, of course, Judge Medina.” 

So that went on for a long time, but I didn’t pay any attention 
to it. And the deputy police commissioner came around and 
said they were going to give me some protection. I said, 
“Well, you take your protection and go along with it. There 
is no use dramatizing this thing and advertising around about 
it, and making it look like something big, and all this and 
that. Just forget about it.” Well, the next day he was back again 
and he said, “Now Judge, you know your business, don’t 
you?” 

I said, “Well, I know a little about it.” 

He said, “Weil, we know our business, and you're going 
to get the protection and we don’t want any back talk.” Well, 
I understood that kind of talk all right, and so from that time 
on the FBI men, the city detectives, the state troopers—well, 
you know, at first, it was kind of exciting. We rushed out to 
our country place Friday afternoons with a state trooper 
ahead and an FBI car behind, and the sirens going. But I 
noticed when they got the people out of the way, they didn’t 
know there was anybody behind the state trooper, you know, 
and, boy, these fellows would cut right back in and I pretty 
nearly got picked off two or three times. So I had to keep about 
10 or 15 feet behind this trooper’s car, going about 65 or 70 
miles an hour, And every old shoe, old nail, pebble or what- 
not in the road got thrown up on my windshield, and by the 
time the trial was over I had to get a new windshield—you 
couldn’t see through the darned thing. But seriously, it is a 
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pain in the neck having somebody watching you all the time. 
I: sounds exciting, it sounds like fun, but every time you go 
to brush your teeth, somebody is watching to see if you make 
out all right, and they are always pulling down the shades and 
running around. I guess it didn’t do my wife much good. I 
noticed whenever the photographers were around the grand- 
children would sort of disappear. And I found out that the 
mothers of these little kids were afraid that if their pictures 
appeared in the papers that maybe these Commies would kid- 
nap them, and they were constantly on the qui vive about 
that. And from my standpoint I didn’t want those little kids 
to grow up being afraid, having their mother tell them, “Now, 
if somebody comes to see Grampie, you just sneak off and 
come back home and get in your room”—or something like 
that. I tell you, gentlemen, if I had to go through life being 
afraid, I would rather be dead, and I would rather have my 
grandchildren be dead, too, than to go through life being 
afraid. It is no good. It is no good. That is the only part that 
bothered me about all the protection and all the threats, and 
all this. They meant well; it didn’t happen. They aren't afraid 
and they got through it all right. But that bothered me a little. 

Well, anyway, we got in the trial and I was batting these 
motions out and having a pretty good time for a few days. 
Then the first thing that put me wise to what was coming was 
one day I got down somewhere around quarter past eight and 
there was a delegation waiting to see me. A delegation of 
workers from some place in Ohio. And there was another 
delegation right after those fellows. “Well,” I said to myself, 
“these fellows can’t do this sort of thing. I will explain this 
to them myself.” So I got the delegation in and I said, “Now, 
you boys can’t do this. What are you coming in here for?” 

“Well, this is a political case and you ought to throw it out. 
The indictment is all wrong.” 

I said, “Now, look here, you just can’t do this. This is 
America. What would you think if I let some rich man or 
some political leader come in and tell me what to do with a 
case? You fellows get the hell out of here. I don’t want you 
ever doing this again.” Well, my goodness, you could hardly 
get them out. Each one blah, blah, blahed, each one putting 
in his two cents’ worth, and as soon as I got them out, there 
was another delegation. I tell you, gentlemen, these delega- 
tions of workers, delegations of veterans, delegations of pur- 
ple-hearted veterans, delegations of housewives—they came 
from Maine, from Vermont, from Oklahoma, from Mississippi, 
from out in the far West, from the Middle West, from the 
Dakotas, from everywhere—and they were on my neck there 
for three or four days. Two days I went without my lunch. 
I would go down in the court room, finish up the session there, 
come up and there were delegations waiting. I kept that up 
until all of a sudden I said to myself, “Why Harold, you poor 
fool, you are just wearing yourself out here. There is no use 
doing this because they are all saying the same thing.” I was 
going through the same routine, having a hard time getting 
out of the chambers. I should never have seen them at all. But 
I thought I was there representing America, and I didn’t 
want Americans to be doing this sort of thing. And so I said 
no more delegations. It was just as though you turned off a 
faucet. I don’t know whether they came from all these places 
they said they came from. I believe they did. Then for the 
first time I realized the blue chips were down; that here was 
a force much greater than anything I had suspected; and that 
they were trying to knock me out and break up that trial. 

As the stakes were high, I girded my loins to go ahead and 
go through, and of course the stakes were these: Was the 
American traditional method of doing justice equal to the 
trial of Communists? That was the issue. A big issue, be- 
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cause if they succeeded in knocking me out, or in having some 
mistrial come about, then they could do it the next time, 
and the next time and the next time. And you never, accord- 
ing to our Constitutional and traditional methods of adminis- 
tering justice, could convict a Communist. That was what I 
saw then was the issue, and then I went on this routine of 
mine. And you know, they have the babies brought up that 
way: to put them to sleep at a certain time, feed them at a 
certain time, and all this. Well, if you fellows ever want to 
conserve your physical and intellectual energy, you put your- 
self on a schedule turned just the way you turn your assem- 
bly lines, so that exactly at a certain time each day you do 
what you have to do to go through that day, including that nap 
that I started taking after I ate my lunch every afternoon— 
and you know I still do that. I don’t do it every day. I’m not 
going to do it today. This man, Allen Crow, you've got here 
is marvelous. Let me tell you, he really is marvelous. He has 
everything worked out just to a T. He makes things so easy 
for a person. But he hasn’t got any nap on the schedule. 
Anyway, we went along, and I just want to tell you a few 
of the high spots. 

Every six weeks about, they would start a new line on me. 
When this business about the delegations didn’t work, then 
they started the discrimination line. Now, my whole back- 
ground, my bringing up, my life taken as a whole, from the 
time I went to public school in Brooklyn, there were lots of 
Negroes there, lots of Jews there, lots of Catholics there, lots 
of people of different races and religions. I mixed in with 
them. It never made a particle of difference to me. I really 
have got no ill will or prejudice or discriminatory thoughts 
against anybody because of their race, or their religion, or 
their nationality, or anything of that kind—and I could prove 
it to you in many, many ways. 

But, anyway, they started calling me the great discrimina- 
tor, in the court room there. I hated the Jews, I hated the 
Negroes, I hated this, I hated that—well, by that time I had 
got so that I just sort of smiled at them from the Bench. 
I wasn’t going to get sucked into a lot of debate and argument 
about that. Every once in a while I would say, “Now, re- 
member, there is going to be a day of reckoning for some of 
you fellows. You better be careful.” But I didn’t get annoyed 
or angry. But outside of the court room they got up these 
handbills with a picture of me looking like a sort of a demon, 
and then had it down that I hated the Negroes, I hated the 
Jews, I was the great discriminator. So and so said I was 
the great discriminator. They put these handbills in people’s 
pockets in the subway when they weren’t looking. They 
slipped them in automobiles that were parked, particularly 
if they were old, dilapidated-looking automobiles. They took 
them around to the apartment houses in the poorer sections 
of the city, and they slipped them under the doors at night. 
Then I began getting the repercussions. People began writing 
in to me: “Why, Judge, you seem like such a nice man. Why 
do you hate the Negroes? Why do you hate the Jews?” Well, 
you know, you would say how can a normal person be both- 
ered by a thing like that? Well, hang it all, if you are con- 
tinually accused day in and day out of being just the particular 
kind of person that you don’t like, that you don’t want to be, 
that you know you're not; you don’t like it. And, furthermore, 
here is where the subtlety of it comes in. If you are an hon- 
est man, and you look into your own consciousness, and you 
say, “I wonder. Could it be that they are right? Could it be 
that I am fooling myself, that I really think I have none of 
this prejudice but maybe I have?” You see, you take a man 
who has no integrity, who is not honest with himself, all 
of those things roll off like water off a duck. But you take an 
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honest man who isn’t sure—we judges are not sure that we 
are right when we decide things, we do the best we can; 
we worry about those things. And so I worried and fussed 
about that. But nothing happened and that just helped to 
wear me down a little, I suppose. 

Then we got along, and the first real big effort they made 
to break up the trial was one day when one of the defendants 
was there on the stand, and he was being cross-examined. 
The United States attorney put a question to him and his 
lawyer objected, and he pleaded his Constitutional privilege 
to refuse to answer. I said, “Well now, Mr. Witness, you didn’t 
have to take the witness stand, but you did. You testified on 
direct examination and questions on cross-examination that 
are relevant to those you have to answer because you waived 
any rights about refusing to answer those. But I’m going to 
think about this overnight. I don’t want to make a mistake. 
And you talk to your lawyer overnight. This is something I 
want to do with care and thoughtfulness.” 

So, the next day we were back there again. It was Friday, 
the third of June, 1949. I shall never forget it. When I went 
in there that morning you could just feel something in the 
atmosphere. You know when you feel the hair on the back 
of your neck going up a little bit, you know there is some- 
thing going on. You don’t know just what it is. And all day 
in the court room the place was full of these Commie sym- 
pathizers. They would get in the line about 8 o'clock in the 
morning, and the minute they opened the doors of the court 
room, these fellows would all rush in. There might be half 
a dozen people who were friends of some of the judges and 
got in the front row, but almost everybody in the court 
room, except the reporters, were sympathizers, and I felt 
that something was going to happen there. I didn’t know 
what it was. Anyway, we got back on the job, and to my 
surprise the United States attorney withdrew that question 
that had been asked the day before. But pretty soon he was 
back with another one that was even clearer. And so they 
objected; I overruled the objection; the witness refused to an- 
swer and I said, “Now, you haven't got any Constitutional right 
to refuse to answer this question at all. I hereby direct you to 
answer that question.” 

He said, “I refuse.” 

I said, “I hereby sentence you to imprisonment for 30 days 
for contempt of court in my immediate view and presence, 
unless you sooner purge yourself by answering the question.” 

Well, gentlemen, what happened then you just wouldn’t 
believe could happen in an American court room. That whole 
court room rose as one man; the yelling and shouting and 
hullabalooing that went on, you never heard such a thing. 
The marshals and deputy marshals started running around, 
coming in there from different parts of the courthouse. I sat 
there just as quiet as I am now. Somebody was helping me 
that day, let me tell you without any doubt. And I looked 
around and I said, “Isn’t this Mr. Hall?” Well, it sure was 
Mr. Hall, and he was shooting off his face plenty. I said, 
“Mr. Reporter, Mr. Hall said thus-and-so, thus-and-so. Mr. 
Hall, I remand you for the balance of the trial. And then | 
said, “Isn’t this Mr. Winston? Mr. Reporter, Mr. Winston 
just said so-and-so, and so-and-so, and so-and-so. I remand 
you, Mr. Winston, for the balance of the trial.” All this time, 
this shouting and yelling and hullabalooing was going on, 
and I picked off about five of them. Then the noise quieted 
down. Mind you, I hadn’t raised my voice; none of this gavel 
banging, no shouting, nothing of that kind; all very quiet. 
And there they were still standing, and Dennis was right in 
the middle. He started in at me. I said, “Mr. Dennis, don’t you 
remember? I said I was going to treat you as one of the 
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lawyers. You are your own lawyer here. If you think some- 
thing you say now is gag to get you in jail with your friends, 
you're making a big mistake because you can say whatever you 
want and I'm not going to put you in jail today.” I said, “Mr. 
Dennis, if you want my opinion, you really look silly,” Well, 
he did look silly, and he didn’t like the idea of that. He 
wanted to go on, but he didn’t know quite what to say. 
I had been suggesting that these people sit down, two or three 
times. They hadn't paid any attention to me. So I said, “Mr. 
Dennis, why don’t you sit down?” Well, he didn’t want to 
sit down. “Well, I said, “you know, you can stand up if you 
want to.” Well, with that he said, “Sit down.” They all went 
down just like a bunch of German storm troopers taking an 
order. That was the end of that crisis for the moment. They 
had expected that trial to break up that day. If I had carried 
on as I suppose under my ordinary steam I probably would 
have, well it would have broken up. One thing would have 
led to another, and you never could have got the case going 
again. So, that Friday I went off, and remember all I had said 
was, “I remand you for the balance of the trial,” to each of 
these fellows whom I hed sentenced to imprisonment. So the 
next Monday morning, we came back and everything was 
serene during the morning session. We went on with the 
trial, and then after lunch, as I came back to go on the 
Bench, all the lawyers were ready for me in that little room 
that was behind the court room. They had a very important 
communication. 

I said, “What is it?” Well, one of these lawyers represent- 
ing the Communists said, “We argued this morning the 
writs of habeas corpus to free those men whom you tyran- 
nically and illegally imprisoned last Friday. Those were argued 
before Judge Leibell this morning, and the Judge has formu- 
lated certain questions for you to answer.” 

I said, “What are they?” 

“Oh,” said the lawyer, “they are in this envelope.” 

I said, “Let’s open it.’ 

He said, “No, Judge Leibell said that you are to take that on 
the Bench and open it and answer the questions in open 
court, 

Well, you can imagine what I thought of Judge Leibell at 
that particular moment. As it turned out, it was a very wise 
thing for him to do. It was the only thing for him to do. But 
at that moment I said to myself, “Here I am alone, isolated, 
with 15 or 18-ether federal judges right here in my own 
courthouse and they give me a sealed envolope to answer and 
tell me to get on the Bench, where everybody can look at me 
when I open it, and answer the questions.” It seemed a little 
bit too much. Of course, I could have opened it, nobody could 
have stopped me, but I just wasn’t going to give those fellows 
the satisfaction of showing the white feather. So I said, “all 
right,” and I put on my robe and I went out, ascended the 
Bench, opened the envelope and there was question num- 
ber one: “Did you remand the defendants so-and-so, amd so- 
and-so,; and so-and-so, as and for a criminal contempt?” 

Two: “Did you remand those defendants in the exercise of 
your plenary powers as a trial judge to revoke bail?” 

Three: “Did you imprison them for any other reason, or 
in the exercise of any other power?” 

Well, I hadn’t thought, to tell you the truth, and now I 
had to do some quick thinking. I looked down at these fellows 
and oh that look that I saw so often, when they thought they 
had me in a pickle, was right there. “Well,” I said, “I im- 
prisoned those defendants for a criminal contempt of court, 
and in the exercise of my plenary powers as a trial judge to 
revoke bail, and in the exercise of each and every other power 
I possess under the Constitution and laws of the United 
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States.” The smiles were gone. I could have answered it wrong. 
It happened there is no decision in our circuit giving the trial 
judge the absolute right which he possesses in our state courts 
to revoke bail and send a defendant on trial back to prison 
during the trial for no reason at all. In our state courts they 
had that power. But in our circuit of the federal courts it has 
never been decided. If I had given the wrong answer then we 
would have had some more appeals. And I had plenty of ap- 
peals going on. Of course, they appealed from these writs: the 
denial or dismissal of these writs of habeas corpus. They ap- 
pealed the time they wanted to have a certificate that I was 
prejudiced against them, but they didn’t win a single one of 
the appeals from the beginning until the end: the main 
judgment, and all the other judgments, and all the miscella- 
neous ones. Well, anyway, we were over that. 

So then we got along into the summer, and I tell you, gentle- 
men, I was getting tireder and tireder of these birds picking 
on me there all day long; all day long dropping these torpe- 
does, as I call it—these propositions of law. They had a whole 
crowd working these things up all night every night, and then 
they would pop them at me all day there. Keeping my eye on 
the jury, and pushing these fellows out of the jury box when 
they were trying to crawl in there, or doing a little talking 
with the jurors. I tell you I really was having a time. 

Well, we got along. I guess the first thing they tried on me 
there—remember how Forrestal jumped out of that window 
in the hospital? Well, about a month after that the pickets 
down in that little park in front of the courthouse began 
carrying some new signs, and they read: “Medina will fall like 
Forrestal.” Well, that sounds funny. But they followed it up: 
telephone messages, “Jump. Jump. You've got to jump.” Let- 
ters, postal cards. You would be going along in the car and 
you would hear these quacks calling out. Well, do you know, 
it was the only thing that really worked on me. It seems ever 
since I was a child I had been afraid of height. I had had this 
awful feeling of wanting to jump. I remember when I went 
to Niagara Falls with my father when I was only 16 years old, 
and I didn’t dare go anywhere near the edge where everybody 
else was looking over and watching the falls because I had 
that awful feeling of wanting to jump. 

Well, I tell you gentlemen, it was years before I got over 
what they did to me during that period of about a month or 
six weeks on that particular “jumping out the window.” I re- 
member when I got up to our apartment and was going to 
bed at night, Mrs. Medina would put those big windows up. 
Whammo! They would go up there in our bedroom, and I 
would say, “Eth, please put those down.” She thought I was 
fooling. She couldn't believe that I really meant it. And yet as 
I lay there in bed, I had this awful feeling of wanting to get 
up and run for that window and jump out. I tell you these 
fellows are demons. They are positively demons. And if you 
remember how many times in Russian history people have 
jumped out windows—you remember Masaryk in Czechoslo- 
vakia? Remember that Russian school teacher who jumped 
out the window in the Russian Embassy in New York? There 
was so much talk that she jumped out to escape. Maybe; may- 
be not, She didn’t die, but lots of others in Russian history 
have. And, just think, if you are all alone in their custody and 
they are working on you! I used to think they pushed the 
people out the window. But you don’t need to do that. When 
they get working on you the way they know how to do, you 
jump out by yourself—you don’t need to be pushed. 

Then, nothing came as a result of that, and they started 
with signs that said, “How do you spell Medina? R A T.” Well, 
nothing came of that. So then a few days after that—and this 
you will hardly believe—that whole crowd out in that little 
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area in front of the courthouse maybe two or three hundred 
people began chanting, “Judge Medina is an S. O. B. Judge 
Medina is an S. O. B.” Well, you know, you fellows laugh, 
but just think, in our great United States of America, two 
hundred people out in front of the courthouse singing and 
chanting that sort of thing. They weren't doing that to get me 
angry. They knew they couldn’t get me angry that way. They 
had been calling me that about 10 different ways all day every 
day in the trial without actually using the words. So that 
wasn't it. They are slick. The reason they tried the “How do 
you spell Medina? R A T” was the same thing, but that 
didn’t get the reaction; but this “Judge Medina is an S. O. B.” 
business, that brought it. 

I got letters, telegrams, telephone messages from all over 
the country, many of them from judges in our state courts in 
New York, from friends of mine, saying: “Harold, what is the 
matter with you? Haven't you got any guts? Are you going 
to sit there and let these fellows do this sort of thing right in 
front of the courthouse and disgrace our administration of 
American justice? Are you going to sit there without any 
backbone and not put those fellows in jail for contempt of 
court for doing that?” Why, that is just what they were beg- 
ging for. They had me hanging on the ropes then. I was tired. 
I was tired. I had enough trouble handling what I had to handle 
in the court room. All I needed to do to knock myself out 
was just about half a dozen or 10 or 15 contempt proceedings 
against those pickets. Why not the other judges do it? Why 
me? I had my hands full. 

Well I don’t know whether you get the isolation of my 
position, gentlemen. I was alone. I had to be alone. Judge 
Leibell had to do what he did, because that demonstrated that 
we judges weren’t doing any conniving about this or working 
up any phony rulings. I was the man there in charge, and I had 
to be alone. The other judges in the courthouse, they couldn't 
start contempt proceedings without perhaps muddying the 
waters, mixing things up one way or another. As it turned out, 
how much better it is that they proved what they were to the 
American people doing these things day after day. I would 
have accomplished nothing by contempt proceedings, except 
to knock myself out. But that is what they were trying to do. 

A little while after that, and this is the last one I am going 
to tell you by way of background. Oh, I guess it was about the 
20th of August, about half past three in the afternoon I just 
felt faint. I felt dizzy. I couldn’t go on. I was afraid I would 
faint and fall off the bench there. And so I said, “Gentlemen, 
I don’t feel well. I'm going to take a little recess.” The looks 
of those men down there right in front of me looked up as 
much to say, “Well, we've got him now; this is the end. This 
is what we've been waiting for, boys.” When I went out to 
that little room behind that court room there, I honestly didn’t 
think I was ever going back. I felt terrible. I lay down on that 
little couch there and oh, gentlemen, I did some tall praying 
that afternoon. 

You know, some people have faith, and some people haven’t 
got any faith. I was just one of the lucky ones. Ever since I 
was a child I really believed, and I prayed. The only night I 
didn’t say my prayers was the first day I was at boarding 
school. I remember it very well. I had this new roommate in 
my room there, and all the excitement, and I didn’t say my 
prayers. But that is the only time. I had this resource. I had 
my faith. And I tell you I really meant business that afternoon 
all right. 

I had been doing a lot of praying during that trial. Not just 
when I went to bed at night, but little prayers during the day. 
Just keeping in touch with God and asking Him for strength 
and guidance. Just a little thing like that once in a while. Well, 
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I didn’t have any visitation or feel any thrill go through nic 
as though the Spirit was within me, but pretty soon | felt 
refreshed and strong enough to go back. And I did go back, 
and I went on to the end of that trial. 

Now we come to the look at America. After the trial was 
over, I went down to my chambers to clean things up and say 
goodbye to the staff, and then those letters began coming in. 
You would hardly believe it—bales! You can get an awful 
lot of letters in a bale. There they were thousands and thou- 
sands and thousands and thousands of them. They were all 
over the chambers there. Some postal cards, some telegrams, 
but mostly letters. And I just started to get to work on them. 
I got two stenographers back from my old law firm, and I 
had my secretary there in the courthouse, and I had these three 
girls working in shifts. There I was reading these letters and 
throwing them away, and answering maybe two or three out 
of a hundred. Maybe there was a letter from some elderly 
person, or some blind person. Many of them came from blind 
people that had somebody write for them and I would answer 
those. Some were voices from my boyhood. Oh, if I could only 
get it over to you. I had forgotten who these boys and girls 
were that I went to public school with. A letter would come 
from one, and from another, and from some of the teachers I 
had had at prep school, whom I never would have dreamt even 
noticed I was in the school. I did this for two or three days, 
and all of a sudden—I don’t know how many thousands of 
them I had thrown away before I woke up—lI said, “Why, 
Harold, you're in the midst of a spiritual experience here. Here 
is the whole United States of America spontaneously reacting 
to a spiritual influence; a spiritual force that makes them do 
this.” And that is what it was. 

All over the country these people had to write me. It wasn't 
fan mail, gentlemen. They weren't telling me what a wonder- 
ful fellow I was. I was just a symbol. I meant to them for the 
moment the country they loved; the administration of Ameri- 
can justice that they revered so, and it had been vindicated, 
it had triumphed, and they wanted me to know that they 
cared. Oh, those letters were so intimate. Over 2,000 of them 
came signed by the man and his wife together. I don’t think I 
ever heard of that being done before. Now, you know how 
intimate this relationship of husband and wife is; how close 
they are together. As a matter of fact, where would we be 
if it wasn’t for our wives? I know I wouldn’t be anywhere. I 
know I wouldn’t. My wife helps me all the time; has ever 
since we were married. And yet, here were these people, 
thousands of them, that wanted to be on that letter together. 
They wanted me to know that they, that particular husband 
and wife who loved each other so much, they loved America, 
too. And they said in effect, “ Judge Medina, notice us. We 
care. We care. We love America, too, and we want you to 
know.” There was that intimacy about them. They would come 
from all kinds of little businesses: filling stations, restaurants, 
little shops of one kind or another; and each one would be 
down with his name and what he did there. I remember one 
from a Greek restaurant and there was the boss, not at the 
top; it was the dishwasher that was at the top and the porter, 
and the assistant porter and the assistant dishwasher, and the 
boss’s name was mixed up somewhere in the middie. They 
didn’t let him get either at the top or at the bottom. He was 
just one of the hoi polloi, and no fooling. 


A telegram came from a hospital that all the patients in the 
hospital signed. Aad then it got down to the nurses’ desk and 
all the nurses signed. Not just the nurses of such and such a 
hospital, but Mary Jones and Mary Smith, and the actual 
names of those nurses. And then it gets over to Western 
Union and the Western Union girls put their names on, too. 
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They wanted to be in on it. They wanted me to know. 

I don’t know how many of you gentlemen have seen that 
movie called “Lili,” where there is a puppet show in this 
circus and this little girl who is so lonesome and feels as 
though nobody cares at all is singing to the puppets. And then 
you see in the movies the background of the people in the 
audience who were watching. One of them will say, “I care.” 
And another one will say, “I care.” And that is the way it was 
with me there. All these messages came and each one was “I” 
-—"I care. I care about America, Judge, just like you do, and I 
want you to know.” That happened not only with these 
letters but with people. Oh, if I should live to be a thousand 
years old I will always be grateful for the experience that I 
have been through. Now, mind you, that is six years ago. You 
would think people would have forgotten. But the American 
people, the ordinary common man, the fellow I call the little 
guy—and I’m one of them, just like the rest of them—they 
know. They know more than you give them credit for 
knowing. 

And so, when I was out in San Francisco, one of your mem- 
bers here today reminded me that he had seen me out there. 
Well, 1 was walking along the street there. This was, I guess, 
fairly close to the end of the trial, maybe six months or a year 
after it, and there was a worker sitting in one of these funny 
little cable cars, with his lunch box there and dust all over 
his clothes. He had evidently been working on some sort of 
building operation. He took one look at me and he hopped off 
the car and he came over and he gave my arm a squeeze and 
he looked right in my face. Oh, gentlemen, you speak about 
eloquence. He neve~ said a word, but I have never had a speech 
so eloquent as he made to me. I knew what he was saying, and 
he knew, too. And then he ran back and hopped on the car 
again. The same car he had hopped off. He had his lunch box 
with him. He wasn’t looking for anything from me. None of 
these people could get anything from me. They knew I wasn’t 
looking for anything from anybody else. 

Ever since that trial was over I have been so careful not to 
let the taint of money come in on anything I did. It would 
have been so easy to run around making lectures at $1,000 a 
night. One fellow offered me a contract, $50,000 a year to go 
around making lectures and telling about the Communists. 
Well, there are a lot of people in this world that won't do 
things for money, gentlemen, a lot of them. I'm not the only 
one. And I haven't sullied my reputation or that of America 
by once consciously doing anything that would take advantage 
of what came with these letters and with these people talking 
to me. 

Only last week, I was going down 43rd Street and along 
came a taxicab with four or five passengers there. The fellow 
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jammed on the brakes, jumped out of the cab, came over and 
said, “Judge, would you mind shaking hands with me? I've 
got a lot or respect for you.” I said, “Why, I’m glad to.” I 
don’t know what the people in the cab thought, and I don’t 
give a hoot. It was nice. 

The day I was made a Circuit Judge, put on the Court of 
Appeals, the next day I was going out of the apartment house, 
getting into my car, and two carpenters ran up from a build- 
ing operation up the street, and one of them put his arm 
around my shoulder and said, “Judge, we're glad you got a 
raise.” And he was glad. And wherever I go, I have people 
come up to me to shake my hand or to pat me on the back, not 
looking for anything. I want to get that over to you: not look- 
ing for anything from anybody. The relationship is pure. There 
is nothing selfish about it either way around. 

Well now, what is the moral of all this? I draw this moral. 
I think if you go back to the time that our country was 
founded, the people came here from all over the world, for 
what? For spiritua] values. That’s what they came for. They 
wanted freedom. They wanted justice. They wanted a chance 
to show good will. Have you ever thought that those three 
things are great, dynamic spiritual forces? Now, just think of 
it. Good will. Practically every religion has as part of its tenets, 
“Love thy neighbor as thyself.” How different our lives would 
be if we really did that. You know, as between men, I think 
the friendship of one man to another is just about the most 
precious thing there is in this world. I love my friends. I've 
got a lot of friends. You don’t make many new ones after you 
are young, and, you know, with friendship the big thing is 
not what you get for yourself but what you do for your friend. 
How you help him when he is in trouble. You don’t care 
whether he is in the wrong or not, or whether he has per- 
haps committed some breach of the law, or whether when he 
has trouble with his wife maybe he is wrong about it—you 
love him; you want to help him. That's friendship, isn’t it? 
You never think about what you get for yourself, and so that is 
the way with this good will business. It is a spiritual force. 
It is traditional with us. Nothing annoys me so much as 
all this talk that Americans are money grubbers, and all they 
care about is money. Of course we work hard. We are indus- 
trious. We want our families to have the good things. 
We want our children to have a good education. But 
this idea of our not having any interest in spiritual things is 
wrong. That is just what America stands for. Good will and 
freedom‘ and justice. Those are the things that these people 
were so excited about when they wrote me these letters and 
when they came up and patted me on the back and spoke to 
me and so on. Whatever else happens to me in life, gentlemen, 
they can’t take that away from me. 


“Today’s Need: American Scholarship” 


TEACH OUR TRADITION TO ALL NATIONS 


By WILLIAM L. ROSSNER, S. J., Chairman, 
Department of Philosophy, Creighton University, Omaha, Nebraska 


Delivered at Georgian Court College, Lakewood, New Jersey August 4, 1955 


HILE WE ARE assembled this morning to invite the 
Divine Spirit into our hearts, we may recall an earlier 


similar assembly. Almost two thousand years ago, 


in an upper room in Jerusalem, a small group of Jews were 
praying for this same Spirit. They had followed the strange, 
new teachings of Christ. On the Mount of the Ascension He 
had taught them His last lesson and given them His final 


command. That lesson, the last value which Christ had taught 
upon this earth, had been the value of teaching itself; His final 
command, “Go, now, and teach all nations what I have taught 
you.” Then He had blessed them and ascended to H--ven, 
leaving this world in their hands. But now, fearful ot such 
responsibility, they huddled together in their little ghetto, like 
Martha, troubled about many things. And so they remained 
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until tongues of fire taught their hearts, like Mary, that only 
one thing is necessary: to scrutinize the Truth and then to 
teach it. 

After that, each according to his own power obeyed the 
command to teach. John and Matthew, Peter and James, re- 
flected upon what they had heard and seen, and wrote gospels 
and epistles that founded a new era. The others, too, helped in 
many ways, for the production of such serious and important 
works can be only a social accomplishment of people who are 
convinced of their importance, and who consequently supply 
indispensable aids and an atmosphere in which alone such 
writings can flower. 

These men, then, taught to their students the wisdom which 
includes an understanding of the importance of teaching. And 
their students, in turn, studied and taught. Out of the suc- 
cessive thousands through the passing years a few names re- 
main in our memory. St. Mark and St. Luke learned of the 
Truth Incarnate and wrote their gospels. St. Paul studied and 
wrote his personal and profound epistles. St. Jerome forsook 
the pleasures of Rome for a lonely cave to study languages 
and translate the Bible. Tertullian, Origen, the Cappadocians 
began a science of God, immanent and transcendent, in whom 
man could trust. St. Athanasius, exiled on his river bank, 
hammered at the concept of persons equal in nature. St. 
Augustine, by the Mediterranean Sea, synthesized in his mind 
the Judaeo-Christian religious tradition with the classic tra- 
dition in philosophy, and dreamed of a Civilization united by 
charity for God and man, a blueprint of which he traced in 
the “City of God.” St. Thomas Aquinas balanced these ideas 
with needed precisions and established the inviolable dignity 
of each individual person with freedom and equality before 
the justice of eternal law and in the love of God. 

So from generation to generation the light was handed on. 
Men sat in solitude, reading in old books the wisdom of 
their fathers, trying to make it their own; and reading in 
new books the minds of their own days, trying to guard the 
truth from subtle dangers and errors. They strove to apply 
that truth to changing problems, to develop it and hand it on, 
dragging words from aching heads until their eyes could see no 
more and the pen fell from their fingers. In some ages no 
hand was found to pick up the pen, and there came darkness 
on the earth. But in general enough were found so that Truth 
did not die out of the minds of men. Those great ideas of a 
Supreme Being, of the dignity of a person, of freedom, equal- 
ity, and charity were worked out in serious books. From these 
books litterateurs grasped the ideas and popularized them in 
song and story. Artists embodied them in marble and music 
and painting, until gradually they penetrated the hearts of 
men and changed the face of the earth. In literal truth those 
men could say in the words of the poet: * 


We are the music-makers, 

And we are the dreamers of dreams, 
Wandering by lone sea-breakers, 

And sitting by desolate streams; 
World losers and world forsakers, 

On whom the pale moon gleams; 
Yet we are the movers and shakers 

Of the world forever, it seems. 


With wonderful deathless ditties 

We build up the world’s great cities 
And out of a fabulous story 
We fashion an empire’s glory: 

One man with a dream, at pleasure, 
Shall go forth and conquer a crown: 


*Ode, by Arthur O'Shaughnessy (1844-1881) 
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And three with a new song’s measure 
Can trample a kingdom down. 


We, in the ages lying 

In the buried past of the earth, 
Built Nineveh with our sighing 

And Babel itself in our mirth, 
And o’erthrew them with prophesying 

To the Old of the New World’s worth; 
For each age is a dream that is dying, 

Or one that is coming to birth. 


And our age today, in the United States of America, is an 
incarnation of their dream. From them we have learned to 
hold as a self-evident principle that men are created free and 
equal. We now express that ancient wisdom in our national 
maxims: “In God we trust.” “E pluribus unum.” “With malice 
toward none, with charity for all.” Those ideas have developed 
the power and enthusiasm by which we have built our nation, 
one and indivisible, with freedom and justice for all—a nation 
which, far from perishing from this earth, has become a 
leader and hope in our world. 

Such was yesterday. But what of tomorrow? That is your 
day. You will determine whether this age is a dream that is 
dying or one that is coming to larger birth. 

For that reason, I should like to convince you this morning 
of but one thing: that the present need of the Church in 
America, and indeed of America and the world, is again the 
production of serious and important works which will defend 
and develop our traditional ideas. And this, of course, de- 
mands developing men and women of intellectual and schol- 
arly interest to produce them. 

Now I do not mean to say that this is our only need. Scholar- 
ship is neither so lofty as to be an object of jealousy or fear or 
despair, nor yet so lowly as to be an object of anti-intellect- 
ualistic disdain and contempt. I merely wish to maintain that 
it is one legitimate job, among others, which needs doing, and 
is not being sufficiently done. Nor by that do I want to imply 
anything but respect, gratitude, and praise for existing scholars 
and their work. I only want to say what the Pope and other au- 
thorities have said: that we need more Catholic scholars. A 
Catholic who has a high position in an influential non-Catho- 
lic university recently told me: “This and other similar uni- 
versities would like to have Catholic scholars in academic 
chairs on the faculty, but we cannot find them.” Learned 
societies and journals in the various fields do not hear Catholic 
thought. As a result the Church is to them unknown, and con- 
sequently an object of fear—as something possibly antagonis- 
tic to American ideas. Or the question arises whether a nation 
marshalling its total resources for survival should continue, 
much less increase, support of Catholic higher education if 
it makes no distinctive contribution to our thinking. It is now 
time for us to go out from our intellectual ghetto in order that 
our thought may have its proper impact upon contemporary 
thinking. 

Nor do I mean this just for the selfish good of the Roman 
Catholic Church; or that we need just Catholic scholars. For 
the good of our nation we need scholars who will defend and 
develop our tradition. A non-Catholic scholar said to me not 
long ago: “I am concerned at the chasm which has grown be- 
tween Catholic and non-Catholic thinkers. When we do not 
and cannot talk to each other, the situation is bad for both 
sides and for our country. We need your help to guard our 
tradition. You need ours to understand the world of today. To- 
gether we can make the American ideas live and grow.” 

For the United States at present is at a crossroad. We de- 
veloped in isolation from modern thought. Our fathers left 
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Europe because they did not like the ideas there; but they were 
too busy building America to articulate their own. Those who 
did go on to higher education found only foreign philosophies 
which do not express the mind of America. Consequently we 
tend to distrust our intellectuals. We call them “just tea- 
chers,” “absent-minded professors,” “brain-trusters,” “egg- 
heads.” But the solution is not just to trample them down by 
administrators or to investigate them through politicians. Even 
intellectual isolation is gone. Foreign ideas are abroad in our 
land. Difficult ideas of uncertain and mixed value are causing 
bewilderment and confusion through which we must find a 
way. We must learn to hold our own now in the intricate de- 
bates of the contemporary world. We can be represented only 
by men trained at our universities, taught by teachers whose 
thought is formed by learned books and articles at hand. Such 
works, which analyze important contemporary issues, which 
are serious—not just popularizations or translations or edi- 
tions of ancient texts, but applications of personal American 
wisdom at the frontiers of knowledge—such works must be 
produced. 

Only to you, the products of our higher education, can we 
look for such leadership. Not all of you, of course, will become 
productive scholars, though I hope that some of you will. But 
all of us can help. All of us can be convinced of the need of 
such work; and that is the crucial point. Once Americans make 
up their minds that something must be done—be it a navy, or 
technology, or television, or whatever—they get it done. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has remarked, “impossibilities become merely 
obstacles to be overcome.” What you think, you will all teach 
in one way or another. Everything you say and do communi- 
cates your thought, influences your society. If you think 
scholarship is important, you will help. You will develop now 
an interest in books and a respect for culture, maintain it 
through life, and raise your children in this ideal. You will 
talk and plan and aid financially. You will respect such work 
enough to protect those who try to do it. You will give them 
what they need, particularly what they need most—an in- 
terested and encouraging audience. You will provide the at- 
mosphere in which alone such work is done, if you are con- 
vinced of its importance. 

It really is important, my dear students, not only for the 
Church and America, but for the whole world. What Ameri- 
cans think and say and do in the next fifty years will largely 
determine the course of our civilization, whether it will de- 
velop in our tradition or verge away towards materialism and 
destruction. America today is similar to Europe of two hun- 
dred years ago. Then Europeans, too, were living on tradi- 
tional ideas implicit in the hearts of the people; but things 
were happening in intellectual circles. 

At Koenigsberg, “just one of the teachers,” Emmanuel Kant, 
wrote very abstrusely, maintaining that the important thing is 
to have a good will, to obey authorities. This sounded like a 
good, even a pious idea, popular, of course, with authorities. 
However, it needed an equally learned critical evaiuation in the 
light of the whole Truth, which it did not receive, for those 
who might have done so were busy with other things. The 
idea spread and grew ultimately into a nation of Nazis, goose- 
stepping obediently behind Hitler to destruction. That idea 
killed the people who thought it, destroyed the very buildings 
in which it was taught, but the idea lives on in the modern 
mind. 

Georg Hegel, one of the subsequent brain-trusters, expressed 
even more reconditely the concept that an individual really is 
only in society. The grandeur of his idea intrigued many in- 
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tellectuals, among whom was Karl Marx. It has now become a 
commonplace to point out the chair in the library, the British 
Museum, where Karl sat day after day for twenty years, study- 
ing out his own brand of Hegelianism and writing Das 
Kapital, from which came Communism which now engulfs 
the world. 

But I should like to point to another chair in that library, 
an empty one, in which someone might have sat detecting 
those fatal errors, killing the dream of Communism before its 
monstrous birth, and developing instead the truth. 

That first chair which does not teach our tradition has since 
remained and still remains well filled. From that chair, ideas, 
like the horsemen of Apocalypse, thunder over the earth to 
destroy our own. That chair teaches all nations: “It is not a 
self-evident principle that men are created free and equal, for 
there are no self-evident principles.” “Men are not essentially 
equal, for there are no essences.” “Men are not inviolably free 
persons, for the whole metaphysics which constructed and vali- 
dated the concepts of free will and personality has been over- 
thrown as literal nonsense.” “Charity is not the fundamental 
unifying power of society, but Freudian sentimental weak- 
ness.” “Men are not created, for there is no Creator. There is 
no Supreme Being in whom to trust, because the whole phil- 
osphy of being and all its traditional concepts have been 
trampled down in modern education, until, as dominant in- 
tellectual forces in our age, they are now just a dream that is 
dead.” 

And what of that other chair? Silent and empty before such 
challenge shall it remain? I do not know. That is for you to 
decide. But this I do know. If those ideas in the modern mind 
are not corrected soon by true ideas, then our age is a dream 
that is dying. These buildings we have built will be an atomic 
rubble; and we, and all the many things that have kept us 
from discharging the duties of scholarship, will be buried 
within. 

But history can be different. Today’s challenge is not the 
first which the American dream has met. After our own Civil 
War, an American looked out over a nation critically wounded 
in both body and mind. Then Abraham Lincoln merely arose 
and reaffirmed our tradition; “With malice toward none; with 
charity for all; let us strive on.” And in the power of that 
tradition our nation rose again more glorious than before. 


Today’s American looks out over a broader horizon at all 
nations similarly critically wounded. You face a sterner test, 
but by that very token are invited to larger opportunity, to 
higher destiny. If you will but teach that same tradition, more 
loftily now, more broadly, to all nations, then our age is a 
dream that is coming to larger birth. You have the ideas to 
learn and to teach. They are the ideas of Lincoln and Washing- 
ton, of Aquinas and Augustine, of Paul, of Christ, the Word 
of God, the Truth which is the same yesterday, today and to- 
morrow. In them you have a power greater than that of the 
atomic bomb or of any of your enemies. You have the same 
power that raised Christ from the tomb, the power that raised 
Magdalenes and Augustines by the millions to higher spiritual 
life, the power which led those first few frightened Jews out 
of their ghetto to teach the uttermost parts of the earth and, 
through their teaching, raised the shattered Roman Empire to 
the glories of modern western civilization—the divine power 
of the Spirit of God. You have the same command from the 
same God, a divine mandate and destiny, the last command of 
Christ upon earth. For to you He says, “Behold, look, I am 
with you all days even to the consummation of the world. 
Now, go, and learn, and teach all nations what I have taught 
you. 
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N THAT MOST pleasant of all modern books about ed- 
ucation, Teacher in America, Jacques Barzun quotes the 
remark of the nineteenth century wit, Thomas Love Pea- 

cock, to the effect that he who talks about education is the bore 
of all bores for his subject is one with no beginning, middle, 
nor end. Until very recent times the average American parent 
and layman seems to have agreed with this judgment; he has 
been apt to meet educational discussion with an attitude of 
quiet but pervasive ennui, perhaps feeling that such discussion 
might be fit shop talk at gatherings of professional pedagogues 
but was hardly to be ranked with the livelier topics of politics, 
sport, and sex. 

Nothing has been more remarkable on the educational scene 
during the post war years than the reversal of this attitude on 
the part of the general public. One striking evidence of this is 
the preoccupation of the mass circulation magazines with the 
subject; Life has devoted a whole issue to the problems of 
the schools, Collier’s has carried a controversial series of arti- 
cles, and the Ladies’ Home Journal manages to find space for 
the subject in almost every issue. When this sort of thing 
happens education may be said to have achieved status as a 
national topic for these periodicals are undoubtedly sound 
barometers of the interests of the American public. Similarly, 
when one of our municipal radio stations recently used most 
of its broadcasting time for a week in discussion of educational 
matters—even though the discussion consisted largely of 
mouthing currently fashionable cliches—it was certainly done 
in the expectation that there would be an audience ready and 
anxious to listen. Even books on the subject of education, 
which used to end up in musty corners of second hand shops 
along with the volumes on theology, now find readers and 
often stir up acrimonious debate. 

One of the reasons for the present widespread interest in 
public education is the urgency of the sheer mechanical prob- 
lems caused by spiraling population and the attendant pro- 
blems of shortages of buildings and teaching personnel. In 
many communities across the country the question of what 
goes on in the schools has had to give precedence to the im- 
mediate questions of how to house the pupils and where to 
find their teachers. But this necessary preoccupation with the 
crisis of numbers is not the most pressing crisis, for in a 
country as rich in material resources as ours this crisis can be 
met, and is, in fact, being met in community after community. 
But the earnest, high-minded, and devoted concern which 
thousands of our citizens are showing in trying to solve the 
mechanical problems is accompanied by an uneasy feeling that 
there is something fundamentally awry with our system of 
public education, something which produces a human crisis 
dwarfing in importance any material crisis. Perhaps spiritual 
wisdom has always been in short supply but in a world where 
its lack is constantly and frighteningly evident in social con- 
sequences all the institutions of society come under the shar- 
pest scrutiny, including the schools. Many persons of good 
will are wondering if this convenient device of public educa- 
tion, originally designed to train good individuals who would 
make up the good society, is efficiently fulfilling its function 
or has to some extent contributed to the social disintegration 


which seems to be going on all around us. These persons are 
finding it imperative to ask some searching questions about 
the effectiveness, in terms of the good society, of the theories 
and practices underlying public education. 

Any such questioning must take us back to first principles— 
no matter how reluctant we are to make the trip—to philoso- 
phical considerations of the nature of man and what is appro- 
priate to the education of all men. As Americans we are prone 
to look upon philosophy as something divorced from the real 
concerns of men in the real world, as a sort of intellectual 
recreation for academicians, without realizing, as John May- 
nard Keynes once pointed out, how much what we do is in- 
fluenced by the academic scribblings of the day before yester- 
day. Teachers in our schools who may never have read a word- 
of John Dewey, or have found what they did read largely in- 
digestible, are nonetheless influenced in their teaching and out- 
look by the principles of the philosophy of pragmatism with 
its somewhat barren conception of the nature of man, its em- 
phasis on immediate experience, its unwillingness to accept 
any ultimate values, its preoccupation with means and reluct- 
ance to set up ends, and its faith, perhaps now somewhat shat- 
tered by the events of the twentieth century, that all our per- 
sonal and social problems can be resolved by recourse to the 
scientific method. These philosophical postulates, which have 
dominated the thinking of public schoolmen for many decades, 
need to be subjected to a thorough re-examination in the in- 
terests of restoring humane values in education. To discover 
the flaws in the structure we are going to have to start with 
an examination of the foundations. 

Such an examination will lead us to a consideration of some 
of the practices of modern education which inevitably result 
from conscious or unconscious acceptance of the philosophical 
principles. Here the questions arise thick and fast. If we are 
to have no order of goods in education, if the essence of ed- 
ucation, according to the Deweyean theory, is simply “vital 
energy seeking opportunity for effective exercise,’ how are we 
going to decide on any workable function for the schools, how 
are we going to avoid a scattered, miscellaneous, and essentially 
chaotic curriculum? While we may agree with President Gris- 
wold of Yale that the liberal arts, which do imply an order of 
goods in education, are no panacea, and are not for every stu- 
dent in the same form and in equal measure, can we not also 
agree with him when he says that any system of education is 
poorer without them and that any system, as is the case with 
ours, “in which they become confused with substitutes and 
lost in the shuffle” is not in good health? 

If those who set the tone and direction of public education 
refuse to set up any standards or acknowledge any body of in- 
dispensable knowledge we may well ask what is going to 
happen to two classes of students: the intellectually adept from 
whom the future leadership of the nation will presumably be 
drawn, and the great mass who will make up the average citi- 
zenry. There are widespread current complaints that the elite 
who go on to college are being short-changed in the public 
schools but let us assume for the moment that they may be re- 
silient enough to survive a corrupted high school education 
and concern ourselves with the great average for whom high 
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school education is terminal. Are we to try to reach these stu- 
dents with the values of genuine liberal education or are we 
to assume that they are imeducable and that their voyage 
through high school must be charted in placid waters? 

The United States Office of Education, through its advocacy 
of the currently popular movement of “life-adjustment,” gives 
some indication of how professional educators intend to re- 
solve this problem. An official bulletin of this office has in- 
formed us that “college preparation or training for skilled oc- 
cupations is neither feasible nor appropriate” for 60 per cent 
of American youth! From this same bulletin we learn that a 
sort of gigantic program of social services must be devised for 
these backward ones in which the attempt will be made to ad- 
just them to the stresses of society through a curriculum that 
will be concerned largely with such personal matters as how 
to be well groomed, what to talk about on a date, what to do 
with leisure time, and how to shop for the groceries. This is 
done in the name of democracy but one may well ask if it 
isn’t a perverted sense of democracy which implies that second 
best is sufficient for the great average. Or have we reached the 
point of complete collapse of values, where there is no best and 
no second best, where the ideal is undifferentiated doimg rather 
than reflective being? 

“It is all very well,” says President Grayson Kirk of Colum- 
bia, “to try to adjust young people to society, but it is far 
more important that they be given some vision of the nature, 
ends, and purposes of that society.” Looking at public educa- 
tion today, can anyone doubt that in the minds of many edu- 
cators this aim is considered almost antediluvian, at least for 
the great majority of students? But it is precisely here that our 
trouble lies, in refusing to acknowledge that while the in- 
terests and abilities of men vary they have common needs, 
among them the need for that vision of the nature and ends 
of man and society that will give us a sense of community. To 
the nurture and development of that vision a proper education 
has much to contribute. 

It is easy enough to come by the knowledge of the me- 
chanics of an automobile or the mechanics of sex or to learn 
good grooming or to develop what the educators call “salable 
skills,” but shouldn’t our high schools be aiming a little higher, 
especially when dealing with students who are not going on to 
further study? Shouldn't the average student, as well as the 
bright one, be given an education that will enable him to 
live in the world as an intelligent citizen, and shouldn’t he be 
given an education that will provide him with some inner 
resources so that he can live with himself without being swept 
along by the currents of mass superstition and mass custom? 
In other words, in any genuine educational program in high 
school as well as in college, the liberal arts in some measure 
will play a prominent role. Every student, bright or average, 
needs knowledge of the physical and social sciences, needs 
to be able to communicate on the level of language and math- 
ematics, should have his mind awakened to some of the best 
in art and literature, and, perhaps most important of all, he 
should gain some understanding of the totality of life through 
religious and philosophical study suitable to his age and ability. 

Your modern educator points up the difficulties of such an 
educational program—but cannot dismiss its importance—by 
his glib argument that you can’t do much for a cocky adoles- 
cent in a city vocational high school—a young hoodlum who 
packs a switch-blade knife and wouldn't hesitate to spit in the 
teacher's eye—by teaching him To a Skylark. Without holding 
any particular brief for a diet of Shelley, I would think it only 
a counsel of despair to say that the majority, or any sizable 
minority, of average intelligence can’t be reached with the 
values of education, with some of the accumulated knowledge 
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and wisdom of the race, but must be shoved into “attractive” 
courses devoid of any real educational meat so they will be 
kept off the labor market or the streets. If this is the true 
state of affairs, if any large proportion of young people are 
mental and emotional morons, we are in a pretty bad way in- 
deed and might as well acknowledge that the teacher’s chief 
role is to be that of amateur psychiatrist, social worker, and 
baby sitter. My own feeling is that we have tried long enough 
in education to relax the mind, with boredom on the part of 
the student as an inevitable result; perhaps we ought now to 
be trying to stretch the mind. We might discover that the end 
result of such stretching helps to accomplish one of the chief 
aims of good education, to increase the personal satisfaction 
and pleasure of the individual. 

It goes without saying that the difficulties inherent in trying 
to reach the heterogeneous mass of students in our public 
school with the values of genuine education are enormous. 
Getting an education is hard work, especially for the less facile 
student. The difficulties can only be met by teachers who are 
themselves the products of a broadening, humanizing, and 
liberalizing education, who feel strongly enough about the 
kind of training they received to want to transmit it to their 
students, and who possess the developed intelligence and in- 
genuity to devise the means of transmission. One of the con- 
stant, and I believe most valid, criticisms being made today 
about public education is that the theory of teacher-education 
which is in the ascendancy in this country, with its emphasis 
on methodology rather than content, on the how of things 
rather than the what, tends to exclude from the public schools 
the sort of teacher I have described. 

“If it is the aim of legislation governing the certification of 
teachers,” says President Nathan Pusey of Harvard, “not so 
much to keep people out of the profession as to get superior 
individuals into it, it is perhaps time for an effort to be made 
in many states to remove restrictions which now prevent the 
full use of graduates of liberal arts colleges in the classrooms 
of the public schools, elementary and secondary alike.” He 
adds that changes ought to be made to make it easier for ex- 
perienced teachers to devote their efforts at summer school 
“to their own intellectual interests rather than to further study 
of teaching methods.” The important thing, he suggests, is 
for teachers “in all their experience to grow as persons rather 
than to become educational technicians.” 


I have said enough, perhaps, to hint at some of the matters 
that are being agitated in the field of public education today. 
If we are in such a bad way—and all the evidence seems to 
show that the system is not in the best of health—you may 
well ask for a more definite pinpointing of responsibility than 
I have given up to this point. I have already suggested, or 
meant to suggest, that the pragmatic philosophy of this 
century, which has so largely dominated the thinking of ed- 
ucators, has tended to emphasize immediate values at the ex- 
pense of timeless values, has been unwilling to acknowledge 
that one subject in the curriculum is any better than any other, 
and has been chary of setting up any ends for education save 
the vague idea of “growth” without ever attempting to answer 
the all-important question, “Growth towards what?” 

But I think something new has been added, something 
peculiar to the last twenty-five, and particularly the last ten 
years, and I venture to mention this something new as a factor 
very strongly coloring the educational picture today. But first 
let me say that I am not one of those who think the educators 
are in a deliberate conspiracy to debase the educational cur- 
rency; conspiracy implies stealth in behalf of a revolutionary 
and underground movement whereas the educators are 
openly advocating something that the majority seems to want. 
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They are not leading the parade but only trying to keep in 
step; education is not so much a searchlight which illumines 
the way ahead for society as it is a reflector of current cultural 
patterns. One of those patterns—and here is my something 
new—which is making a deep impress on education and the 
educational program, is the contemporary emphasis on sociali- 
zation with its accompanying belittling of man and exaltation 
of the group. I think this state of things has a large bearing 
on the depressing condition of education today. 

For a long time now our society has been registering a 
determined and implicit denial of the wonderful statement of 
Jacques Maritain that “the group attains its goal only by serv- 
ing man and by realizing that man has secrets which escape 
the group and a vocation which is not included in the group.” 
We are suspicious of private man and his secrecies and have 
come to believe that he is important only as he functions in 
association. We are apt to reject Maritain’s statement for this 
one of Dewey’s: 

The idea of perfecting an ‘inner’ personality is a sure 
sign of social divisions. What is called inner is simply that 
which does not connect with others—which is not capable 
of free and full communication. What is termed spiritual 
culture has usually been futile, with something rotten 
about it, just because it has been conceived as a thing 
which a man might have internally—and therefore ex- 
clusively. What one is as a person is what one is as as- 
sociated with others, in a free give and take of intercourse. 

I would be the last person to admit that I always know 
what John Dewey is talking about for whatever his virtues 
clarity was not conspicuous among them, but if he means here 
that there is something unhealthy and unsound about the 
‘inner’ personality, that the only measure of man’s effective- 
ness lies in how well he subdues what is internal, exclusive 
and unique in him to the flux of social process—if this is his 
meaning, can we not say that our present practice is in whole- 
hearted agreement with this sentiment? Ours is an age in 
which the autonomous, nonconforming, and non-joining in- 
dividualist is abjured and the frantic participator is admired. 


This has not always been the case in this country and it 
certainly has not always been the case in education. I think 
the educational reformers of a hundred years ago, those who 
agitated for the founding of common schools, believed that the 
only way you were going to improve the quality of the group 
—the only way you were going to get the good society—was 
through an education which aimed at improving individuals 
as individuals. I wonder what Horace Mann, that sturdy and 
almost cantankerous individualist who went about the coun- 
try trying to organize school systems, would think were he here 
to read a statement put out a few years ago by his successors 
of the American Association of School Administrators in 
which it was stated that as the community is “a primary and 
an ultimate functional entity—an end in itself,’ there must be 
a shift in educational emphasis “from helping to educate the 
individual in his own right to become a valuable member of 
society, to the preparation of the individual for the realization 
of his best self in the higher loyalty of serving the basic ideals 
and aims of our society.” I wonder what he would think of the 
fine mystical fervor with which we were told that in the new 
order of things “individual lives merge in the supreme entity 
of purpose and being that in itself is the ultimate goal.” 

I don’t think Horace Mann or Henry Barnard or any of the 
educational pioneers of the nineteenth century would be 
pleased with this Hegelian, totalitarian merging of man into 
the group or the state. Nor do I think they would be happy 
with the suggestion of Dr. Conant, formerly of Harvard, that 
education should deal primarily with “the behavior of man 
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as a social animal” and that the problem of education is to 
aid young people in “acquiring the proper responses to the 
batteries of social stimuli which compose our social order.” 

Well, the adjustment to social stimuli and the merging 
into the group goes on all around us. There was a time when 
man and wife were considered good citizens if they provided 
their children with food, shelter, clean clothes, moral train- 
ing, and a little affection; paid their bills, voted on election 
day, went to church, and otherwise minded their business. 
Today this is all terribly old hat. Any man’s, and especially 
any woman's, good citizenship is measured by how “public 
spirited” he or she is which invariably means how many 
nights a week do they attend meetings of organizations and 
committees. (Sometimes I suspect there is an element of self- 
defense in all this joining; perhaps people are observing 
William Graham Sumner’s admonition that if things are 
going to be run by a committee you'd better be sure to get on 
the committee. ) 

In business and industry the eccentric, the man with bril- 
liant ideas but non-adjustable personality, is frowned upon. 
William Whyte, Jr. of Fortwne magazine says that in the 
large corporation the “inner quality” of a man is deprecated;’ 
what is important is the team, being adaptable, getting along. 
The man with ideas, with vigor and imagination, is the screw- 
ball who needs to be watched to see that he doesn’t interfere 
with the smooth functioning of the team. Whyte asked a 
number of young trainees in industrial research how they 
thought Steimetz would fit in today. The answer: “I think 
we could straighten out his unfortunate characteristics.” 


And what has happened to religion since the churches have, 
in the words of Alan Valentine, descended “from the heights 
of Mount Sinai to the valleys of sociology?” Man’s ultimate 
private experience, his relation with God—surely this is 
something he can still have “internally” and “exclusively,” 
despite Professor Dewey. I think one indication of how the 
wind is blowing in religion is the fact that the chief Protestant 
prophet of the moment is a preacher who tells us how to get 
along in business, marriage, and life generally by “positive 
thinking” which turns out to be strangely like the thinking of 
everybody else. Religion to many persons is no longer the 
process of getting in tune with the infinite, it is only an answer 
to how to get on in the world and get along with the neigh- 
bors. 

Perhaps I might refer to yet another manifestation of the 
present mania for socialization, a particularly odd one, but 
appropriately cited in the state of Indiana. We are now being 
led to believe that in another area of man’s private domain, 
that of sexual love, we can arrive at some truth about his 
nature by statistics, by enumerating the habits, or alleged 
habits, of the group. I don’t know enough about statistical 
method to challenge Dr. Kinsey’s results but I agree with 
President Chalmers of Kenyon College when he says that the 
implications of Kinsey’s two books, that normality is de- 
termined by the mathematical average, is a false implication 
and confuses morals with mores. 

Now I hasten to say that I am not implying that what we 
need today is some sort of eccentric, cross-grained individual- 
ism or that the single human being is a noble, free agent who 
exists in a vacuum independently of his fellows. I only want 
to point out that there is a mew conception of sociality afloat 
today which seems to imply that man does not fulfill himself 
by cultivating his own interior and unique virtue and quality 
in his relations with family, friends, and community, but that 
he only fulfills himself by his membership in the group and by 
the cultivation of “social attitudes” that correspond to those 
of the group. And I think that this conception of sociality has 
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some unfortunate result’ when you apply it to educational 
theory and practice. 

What happens to education conceived in terms of the best 
cultivation of the individual’s moral and intellectual percep- 
tions when it runs headlong into education thought of as 
primarily social in character? Perhaps I can give you some 
idea of what happens by the use of four quotations from 
sources that are not atypical or eccentric but respectable and 
even influential. I will reserve comment until after I have 
given all the quotations. 

First, here is James Bryant Conant again, arguing that the 
growth of private schools is a threat to democracy, a means of 
maintaining group cleavages. In support of the idea that pub- 
lic schools must be instruments for “strengthening the spirit 
of national unity” he says: 

If they (parents) have doubts about the ability of 
secular schools to promote the growth of moral and 
spiritual values, then these doubts must be weighed 
against the advantages of a pupil’s attending a free 
school for all denominations. Similarly, if a family ques- 
tions the ability of the local high school to prepare a 
gifted boy or girl adequately for university work (and 
the question unfortunately must be raised in many com- 
munities today), the family will have to balance these 
misgivings against the advantage of mixing with all sorts 
of people while at school. 

My second quotation is from a letter written by a member 
of a state department of education refusing permission to 
well-qualified parents to teach their young son at home. The 
letter states that no matter how competent the parents may 
be as teachers, the child who obtains his schooling at home is 
not having an experience equivalent to that of a child in 
school. The letter then states that “perhaps the most im- 
portant part of the school program is the association in a 
group. . . . Group discipline and group loyalties have to be 
developed.” 

My third quotation comes from a report I saw recently of a 
meeting of teachers and parents who got together to discuss 
curriculum problems. In the summing up of this conference— 
or workshop, to use the currently fashionable nomenclature— 
appears this statement: “Probably the deepest value derived 
from the experience was an awareness of the ‘group mind’ as 
a means of thinking and moving toward common goals.” 

Lastly, here is a quotation from a textbook on curriculum 
development which is widely used in teacher training courses: 
“No amount of past usefulness can assure the value of subject 
matter for today. . . . Persons who believe that more emphasis 
should now be placed upon the study of grammar . . . must 
show that the social importance of good written expression is 
as great today as in the last century.” 


Now what do these four statements have in common? It 
seems to me that what they have in common is a conception 
of education as being primarily sociological. Is it not fair to 
imply from these statements that their authors are thinking 
of education not so much as a means of improving the person 
who gets it as they are thinking of it as a way of buttressing 
group solidarity. But think for a moment of the implications 
of these statements and this point of view. 

Mr. Conant seems to be urging us to turn our backs on what 
one would suppose is the essence of true education, the growth 
of moral and spiritual values and the inculcation of knowl- 
edge, if this process threatens dem cratic unity—which is 
something, incidentally, he alleges but makes no effort to 
prove. He says quite frankly that even if your high school fails 
to promote moral values or to prepare its students for college 
you ought to be satisfied that your child has the advantages of 
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mixing with all sorts of people in a free non-denominational 
school. This is the sociological theory of education run riot. 

As to the educator who wrote the letter refusing home in- 
struction, I suppose his action is a consistent one f it is true 
that the most important thing that goes on in schools is not 
education but group association. But I wonder what this 
educator must make of the picture of the solitary young Abe 
Lincoln sprawled before the fire with his slate and borrowed 
primers getting an education by himself; or what he must 
think of Henry Adams’ remark that he learned most as a boy 
when he lay on a musty heap of Congressional documents 
in the family farmhouse at Quincy, reading Quentin Dur- 
ward and Ivanhoe. And isn’t it a somewhat novel theory that 
the state’s responsibility extends beyond seeing that parents 
do something about their children’s education, that it can 
also demand that their education take place in groups and in- 
culcate “group loyalties?” 

Perhaps you think my third quotation, the one from the 
parent-teacher conference about the “group mind” is not 
typical and hence unfair. If you do think so I suggest you are 
out of touch with today’s educational facts of life; I assure 
you the “group mind” is very fashionable at the moment. The 
workshop-conference to which I refer was conducted on the 
principles of a wonderful and popular new “science” invented 
by social psychologists and sociologists known as “group 
dynamics” one of the cardinal tenets of which seems to be the 
desirability of “consensus,” that is, that group decisions ought 
to be unanimous. On the cover of the printed report of this 
workshop there is a little drawing at the top of people sitting 
around a table some of whom are saying ‘yes’ and some ‘no.’ 
At the bottom of the page the same group is pictured again 
(presumably at the close of the workshop) but now they are 
all saying ‘yes.’ Consensus has been reached, the nonconform- 
ists, the dissidents, have seen the light, the unanimous group 
mind prevails. Somehow or other it reminds me of those “free” 
elections in totalitarian countries where unanimity has also 
been erected into a guiding principle. 

We get some inkling of what is going to happen to the 
course of study under this sociological conception of educa- 
tion from my last quotation where the professor of education, 
as you remember, tells us that the value of subject matter is 
not determined by its past usefulness but by whether it has 
current social importance. He specifically mentions grammar 
and says that those who stress it are going to have to prove 
that good written expression is socially important today. 

Now I readily admit that the social importance of good 
written expression is not very great for the person who never 
has to write anything more complicated than a note to the 
milkman and who reads a tabloid newspaper, listens to com- 
mercial jingles, and watches television. If this is the average 
person, are we then to conclude that the socially important in 
education is determined by Ais needs and desires and that the 
study of written expression in our schools should consist of 
how-to-write-notes-to-the-milkman and mathematics consist of 
how-to-count-your-change? The president of one of our most 
influential teachers’ colleges announced recently that “scien- 
tific research” has proven that grammar is not worth teaching 
and that the “only legitimate standards” in language are fur- 
nished by “current usage.” Whose usage? Walter Winchell’s 
or Walter Lippman’s? Mickey Spillane’s or Anne Morrow 
Lindberghs? Or for that matter, straightforward, honest prose 
or the murky gobbledygook of professional educators? No, I’m 
afraid social importance is not a safe criterion, not if you be- 
lieve that education is for the improvement and enrichment 
of persons rather than adjustment to current social patterns. 

These quotations I have just given show you the sort of 
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things that are bound to happen when we turn away from 
education as the cultivation of the individual to education as 
group adjustment. But there is a further point which needs to 
be made about this new emphasis on socialization and the 
group. It not only tends to merge the individual in the mass 
and to make for uniformity in outlook and conformity in 
opinion but it prompts some of our educational leaders to 
set up democracy or the group or the state as a moral absolute. 
I read a statement recently by a pioneer of modern education 
in which he tells us that a “revolutionary discovery” has been 
made, to wit, that the common principles of morality are de- 
pendent “upon membership in common enterprises and the 
shared concerns of daily living.” 

I think it is probably fair to say that much of modern 
educational philosophy is based on this premise, that there are 
no ultimate values in the light of which individual man can 
live but that morality is simply the workable arrangements 
emerging from group association. But this is not personal 
morality at all, it is social expediency. It is foolish to speak 
of “shared concerns” and “common enterprises” contributing 
to morality until we inquire as to the nature of these concerns 
and enterprises. The enterprises can be good, as in the case of 
a group of medical scientists working together to conquer 
disease; or it can be bad, as in the case of the Nazis working 
together to devise ways of exterminating the Jews. The shared 
enterprises mean nothing as far as morality is concerned until 
we inquire about the integrity and purpose and responsibility 
and decency of the individuals involved; and the goodness or 
badness of group action can only be determined by individual 
moral judgment. There is no more a “group morality” than 
there is a “group mind.” 

In so far as our American system of education tends to 
teach young people that there are no general principles in the 
light of which personal and social problems can be resolved, 
that pragmatic testing to determine not what is right but what 
is expedient is the way to approach all problems—insofar as 
this viewpoint colors our educational system it is bound to 
produce that moral neutrality that sometimes seems to have 
a subtle hold on all of us. 

I have pointed out some of the dissatisfactions that hon- 
estly concerned friends of public education are feeling today 
about our schools and I have ventured a personal explanation 
of how, in part, we have got where we are. As a lay critic of 
schools, I am always running across professional educators who 
tell me, 1) that I ought to stop “knocking” and make some 
constructive suggestions for improvement, and 2) that as a 
layman I can’t know enough about this esoteric science of 
education to make any worthwhile suggestions. Incidentally, I 
can’t resist pointing out that if a lot of destructive critics dur- 
ing the past ten years or so hadn't the courage to challenge the 
effrontery and the complacency of the professional educators 
we would not be in our present comparatively healthy condi- 
tion where the public generally is getting concerned not only 
about the buildings but about what goes on in them. We can 
now at least talk about the weaknesses of the educational sys- 
tem without being called reactionaries, penny-pinchers, and 
enemies of the schools, and accused of wanting to go back to 
the little red schoolhouse and McGuffey’s readers. (I'm not so 
sure, at that, that I wouldn't prefer the honest old-fashioned 
moralizing of McGuffey to those insufferably dull and sani- 
tary characters, Alice and Jerry, who introduce young children 
to reading today.) 

I suppose that in trying to be constructive, I should, as a 
non-expert, confine myself to generalities and not attempt 
specifics although I am reminded here of Stephen Leacock who 
once said that he was content to note that men and women 
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are different without raising the question of which is superior 
“though I think, the Lord help me, I know the answer to that 
too.” The Lord help me, I think I know the answers to some 
educational matters that the educators assure us are far too 
rarified for the non-professional mind to grasp, but I wiil 
modestly withold my wisdom here and offer only a couple of 
generalizations about how to improve our schools. 

I think one important thing we can do in our communities 
and our own school districts is to try to reach some conclusions 
about the specific function of the school. It is axiomatic to 
say that we cannot achieve efficiency in this institution of the 
school until we have some fairly definite idea of what it is we 
are trying to do. There is, of course, a natural overlapping be- 
tween the school and other educative influence, such as the 
home, the church, and the community, so we cannot say to the 
schoolman, you have one task and one only; but to be effec- 
tive the school has to have a primary function which takes 
precedence over all secondary functions. I would say that task 
is to transmit the intellectual and cultural heritage and know!- 
edge of the race, and in the process to teach young people to 
think, and to buttress moral values. 

To put it another way, let me quote from a professional 
educator, a professor of education, in fact. I've been a little 
toplofty here this evening about educators as a class but here 
is a wise, if rather unorthodox one, Harry G. Wheat of West 
Virginia University, who made some apt remarks about the 
function of the school at a meeting last year of the American 
Association of School Administrators. Dr. Wheat pointed out 
that traditionally we Americans have rested the edifice of 
education on four cornerposts: 1. Reading, the Art of Lan- 
guage. 2. Methods of Exact Thinking, beginning with arith- 
metic, the art of number thinking, and progressing into the 
studies of the formula in algebra and of the method of proof 
in geometry. 3. Broad View of the World, which involves the 
extension of experiences of the pupils through geography and 
history from the here and now to other times and other lands. 
4. Care of Individual Needs, which includes a diversity of non- 
academic offerings such as physical education, industrial arts, 
homemaking, club work, etc. 

After listing these four cornerposts, Dr. Wheat said that 
our modern “life adjustors” seem unwilling to take American 
education as it is but wish to make it a program with a single 
support, namely, the fourth cornerpost of Individual Needs, 
and he says their reason for removing education from its solid 
footings in order to rest it on a single support is that they have 
lost faith in the capabilities of American children and youth, 
they have decided that millions of the voting citizens of to- 
morrow are unable to profit from American education as it 
has come to our care. Since the road of learning, he says, now 
appears especially difficult, our “life adjustors” seek to resolve 
the difficulty by abandoning the road. 

I would say, then, that one of our imperative tasks is to 
get back on the road, to face the fact that some functions of 
the school are primary and some subsidiary. The other sug- 
gestion I would make about improvement of the schools fits in 
with the first and relates to what I have been saying about 
education being for persons rather than for the group. Those 
of us who are interested in education (and that ought to in- 
clude all of us) must reiterate that we are not interested in 
having our children adjusted, we are not interested in giving 
them social attitudes that enable them to get along, to fit in 
complacently with the group. We are not interested in turn- 
ing out docile robots with automatic responses to “the batteries 
of social stimuli.” We are interested in producing educated 
human beings who can communicate with other human be- 
ings. Groups can’t communicate but they can be manipulated; 
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individual human beings can communicate with other in- 
dividual human beings and if their education has taught them 
how to think independently and imaginatively they cannot be 
manipulated and they won't want to manipulate others. There 
are problems in this horrid world we are bequeathing to our 
children which may be insoluble but certainly they will never 
be solved by the merely adjusted; they wiil be-solved, if at all, 
by intelligent, humane, and morally responsible individuals. 

Those of us who criticize public schools must often seem 
heartless to the worker in the field, harassed as he is by the 
myriad difficulties in carrying out the ideal of mass democratic 
education. But our impatience is not with the ideal but with 
those who fail to see that the ideal can only be achieved 
through qualitative standards. Perhaps in this connection I 
cannot do better than to quote President Pusey again. After 
speaking of some large urban centers where poverty, disloca- 
tion, racial tension and delinquency are rife, he says: 
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There are indeed places within our systems of public 
schools that with reason seem almost hopeless, but if we 
are to think constructively about education, we cannot be 
put off by them—nor can we concentrate attention on 
numbers or physical facilities alone and, losing ourselves 
in such considerations, refuse to face up to the fact that 
education is in the end something that takes place in in- 
dividuals and is concerned with minds. 

Can we not say that there are two tests of a good education? 
One is what you do with it in the marketplace, what it con- 
tributes to your role as citizen, as a person living in a social 
world of other persons. Another test is what you do with it in 
your solitariness, how handy it may turn out to be when you 
are alone and have no company to fall back on except your 
own. I think we want an education that is truly liberalizing, 
one that not only prepares us to live in the world but to live 
with ourselves. 


Maintaining Scientific Progress 
im America 
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I. INTRODUCTION 


T IS INDEED pleasant to meet with you this morning dur- 

ing your 93rd annual convention here in Chicago. With 

both a father and a sister who served as teachers, and a 
brief try at professoring myself, I feel that I am speaking to 
friends as well as to a group to whom all citizens are greatly 
indebted. 

Today we live in one of the most critical periods in world 
history. Whether we shall continue to progress, creating a 
firm foundation for lasting peace and economic progress 
around the world, or whether we shall witness a decline or 
even destruction of civilization everywhere, cannot be foretold 
with any degree of certainty. There is, though, one thing of 
which we can be sure: the outcome will vitally affect all of 
us—and especially the youth of American in our schools. 

ir is, therefore, most appropriate for you to devote a session 
on the subject of “Public Education and the Future of Amer- 
ica.” I am delighted to have the opportunity of sharing with 
you some of my thinking about education, particularly in rela- 
tion to the maintenance of scientific progress in our country. 
I particularly want to discuss this subject here because the 
future is, to such a large degree, in your custody. We of in- 
dustry stand ready to work with you. Together, in a very real 
and personal sense, we can and must cooperate for the benefit 
of our youth and of our nation. 

Education in this country has been a vital factor in making 
the American dream come true. Our forefathers postulated that 
man has individual dignity and worth; that men are created 
free and equal, possessed of certain inalienable rights. Since 
the choice of his own destiny rests with each individual, the 
mind must be trained to choose wisely and well, the spirit 
should be molded to act nobly and in the common good. 

So our forefathers reasoned, and time has proved them right. 
A nation of free men cannot survive without education. A 
nation of slaves cannot survive with it—provided we define 


education in its true sense to include not only technical com- 
petence but the ability to evaluate and make sound judgments. 
Free men pursue truth; the enslaved are not allowed to pursue 
it, for the dictator knows that if man’s mind is free to learn 
the truth, he will tear off his chains. 

I believe that today more than ever before our young people 
need the opportunity, through education, to become men and 
women with the broad outlook—with a sure grasp of their in- 
tellectual heritage, mentally and morally disciplined, and 
trained to evaluate data and events and arrive at sound deci- 
sions in all aspects of life. 

Henry Thoreau once said, “. . . so with a hundred ‘modern 
improvements.’ There is an dlusion about them—there is not 
always a positive advance . . . Our inventions are wont to be 
pretty toys, which distract our attention from serious things. 
They are but improved means to an unimproved end.” 

I want to emphasize at the outset this need for educational 
balance because most of the rest of my talk will be devoted to 
scientific matters and the need for more and better-trained 
scientists and engineers. We must take care, however, that 
our emphasis on scientific education does not become so over- 
powering that we find ourselves neglecting cultural and spirit- 
ual matters and busily constructing a myriad of what Thoreau 
called “improved means to an unimproved end.” 

If I did not make this fully clear, my own beloved liberal 
arts College of Wooster, Ohio, might well insist that I turn 
in my sheepskin! 

We Americans live in a scientific world. We use scientific 
and technological developments to reduce back-breaking labor, 
to gain shorter working hours and higher pay, to raise our 
living standards to the world’s highest. 

That is why the scientist’s job concerns everybody vitally. 
Today's pioneer does not wear a coon-skin cap or shoulder a 
rifle. More likely, he is wearing a laboratory apron and wield- 
ing a stirring rod. He continually finds new lands to explore 
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in his test tubes. His hunting is done with the microscope. He 
seeks new horizons in the cyclotron. 

Scientists and engineers may well take pride in their work 
and their pioneering heritage. For it was the engineer, work- 
ing with the businessman, who tamed the wilderness with 
steamboats and railroads—who provided harvesters to cut 
the prairie grain and feed a growing nation. Engineers har- 
nessed the power of rivers and coal, discovered and developed 
hidden reservoirs of oil—and helped give Americans high- 
quality, mass-produced goods. And our scientists have found 
new ways to ease pain and lengthen lives. The recent develop- 
ment of a serum which bids fair to make our children safe 
from the ravages of polio represents just one more outstanding 
milestone in scientific achievement. As one doctor said of our 
many new antibiotics, we now have remedies for which there 
is no known disease! 

In the past half-century of amazing development and 
change in this country, one of the most dramatic shifts has 
been in the sources that supply our expanding needs for 
energy. At the turn of the century the statistical information 
was none too accurate, but best estimates are that the burning 
of coal provided about 70 percent of the energy supply of the 
nation. The burning of wood provided about 20 percent. The 
remaining 10 percent of the energy market was divided be- 
tween oil, gas, and water power. 

By the end of World War I, oil and gas had grown to about 
15 percent of the total. Today, they supply close to 60 percent 
of the countrys energy. Coal’s percentage has faded, and wood 
has been almost eliminated. Although we have a larger popula- 
tion than in 1918 and use much more energy per capita, the 
country’s coal tonnage has actually decreased. 

Now we are entering what is widely heralded as the Atomic 
Age. The release of atomic energy is probably the outstanding 
scientific achievement of the century, though its practical 
applications will come more slowly than many newspaper 
stories would indicate. 


II. CAUSES OF RECENT RAPID PROGRESS 


What is the cause of the tremendous acceleration of scien- 
tific progress in the past thirty or forty years, after so many 
centuries of relatively static civilizations? The main factor has 
been scientific research, carried out on an expanding scale. The 
expansion has been particularly marked in the case of applied 
research by industry. In the early lifetime of many of us in 
this room, industry—at least in the United States—did prac- 
tically no research. True, there were some pioneers in this 
field before 1920. General Electric, duPont, Eastman, and a 
few others had already organized outstanding laboratories, 
which were largely responsible for making these companies 
so prominent. But most industrial progress up to 1920 re- 
sulted from the work of individual inventors. The telephone 
was developed by a teacher of the deaf, Bell; the telegraph, by 
a professor, Morse; radio, by another professor, Marconi. Edi- 
son and Steinmetz were regarded as freak geniuses, of whom 
we could expect to have only one or two in a generation. 

However, the great success of the pioneer industrial re- 
search laboratories, and also the success of the Chemical War- 
fare Service in World War I, finally awakened industry to the 
fact that it could hire people to invent, and could make money 
by doing so. That was really an important discovery. And 
American competitive capitalism has made far better use of 
this new tool than has any other system. 

Since the end of World War I (or roughly the period I’ve 
been in industry) the number of men engaged in applied or 
industrial research in the United States has increased fiftyfold! 
Both government and industry are now spending more each 
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year than the total spent in all the years prior to World War 
II! Applied research is in many ways the most remarkable 
development of our generation. it has had profound effects 
upon our life and times. It has made many companies and 
industries go ahead, and conversely lack of it has retarded the 
progress of others. 


III. AN EXAMPLE OF EARLY RESEARCH 


In order to help you to visualize just how research grew 
into importance and to appreciate its wide and often un- 
expected ramifications, I should like to review briefly the 
results of applied research on a single petroleum process. The 
pioneer who initiated that research was Dr. William M. Bur- 
ton, who died only a few months ago. 

About 1909 Dr. Burton decided that the country’s rapidly 
growing number of automobiles would soon require more 
gasoline than could be distilled out of crude oil. He therefore 
put the entire research staff of the Standard Oil Company 
(Indiana) on the problem of converting heavy oils into 
lighter, more volatile materials. While that research staff was 
probably the best and largest in our industry, it actually con- 
sisted of only two chemists! 

Here we see several factors that favor research. First, there 
was a need; second, there was intelligent analysis of the prob- 
lem; and third, Dr. Burton was free to put the research staff 
on work of his choice. I might add that Dr. Burton enjoyed 
this freedom despite the fact that the top management was 
skeptical. 

Fortunately, the research was successful. The resulting Bur- 
ton process of cracking doubled the amount of gasoline ob- 
tainable from a barrel of crude oil and also resulted in gasoline 
of unusually high antiknock quality. 

Cracking brought about many incidental benefits too nu- 
merous for me to discuss fully here. I will only point out that 
the by-product gases from cracking are the raw material for 
our vast petrochemical industry and for plastics, synthetic 
rubber, synthetic fibers, and hundreds of other new products. 

Remember, I have been talking about only a single line of 
research in a simgle industry. These advances represent only 
a tiny fraction of the benefits the country has derived from 
applied research. Almost every industry could offer outstanding 
examples of more recent date. 


IV. THE THREATS TO FUTURE APPLIED RESEARCH 


In view of the acceleration of research and of technical 
progress during the past few decades, many people began 
unconsciously to assume that progress is certain and more or 
less automatic. Unfortunately, that is not the case. There are 
today serious threats to the future of applied research, and 
therefore to the continued rapid increase in our standard of 
living. Even a moderate slowing down of research would 
have tragic effects on our domestic economy. In addition, it 
might well cost us our freedom, since our enemy has dis- 
covered, and pressed into his own service, this great contribu- 
tor to Our success. 

In view of the many public benefits, it seems surprising that 
there should be clouds on the horizon of applied research. 
Some of these threats are indeed amazing, because they are 
so unnecessary. Other problems are inherent; we can hardly 
expect a permanent rapid acceleration. As the Chinese say, 
“Trees do not grow unto heaven.” I think it would be helpful 
to educators to know some of the problems industry faces. 
1. Increases in Research Costs 

The first threat is the rapid increase in costs. Research today 
is expensive business. In the past ten years our research costs 
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at Standard Oil have increased 300 percent. Practically no 
other numerical index connected with the company has in- 
creased that much. To date we believe the high costs have 
been more than justified by results. But some time the law 
of diminishing returns will begin to operate, and industry 
after industry is likely to be forced to flatten off its rate of 
research spending. Prospective profits will not always justify 


the increased expense and risk. 
9 


2. High Taxes 

A second very serious threat to applied research has been 
high taxes, especially on industry. If, like a corporation, you 
had to pay 52 percent tax on your earnings, how would you 
feel about spending money on anything so risky as research? 
Especially if you face the prospect that success would require 
major new investments and that the profits, if any, would again 
be taxed at the rate of 52 percent. The necessity to conserve 
cash has had to dominate much corporate thinking. Last year’s 
tax bill gave some relief, but some of the provisions designed 
to encourage business expansion and research are still under 
political fire. 

3. Government Research 

As a third threat, we are beginning to see the adverse effects 
of government competition in applied research. I am by no 
means opposed to all government activity of that sort. In a 
number of fields the government is the logical agency to foster 
research. The most conspicuous of these is atomic energy— 
though even here it would be unhealthy for the government 
to have a monopoly. 

It is practically necessary that the government take the lead 
in fields like agriculture and forestry, where the over-all public 
interest is large, and where no private concerns exist that 
could do all the needed research. Also deserving of increased 
government support is the field of public health. The govern- 
ment is still spending far more on fundamental studies of 
animal and plant diseases than it is on human diseases. 

There are many fields, however, in which government com- 
petition is not desirable. They are the areas in which private 
industry is able and willing to carry out adequate research at 
its own expense. Is it not significant that, out of a list compiled 
by the Patent Office of the eighteen most important American 
inventions, mot a single one was made in any of our govern- 
ment laboratories? 

I believe the National Science Foundation is a constructive 
influence, through its efforts to minimize duplication and to 
concentrate government efforts on basic science. 

4. Soctalistic Tendencies 

Another threat to research, and to our whole system of free 
enterprise, is the growth of socialism in the form of more and 
more government control of business. Socialistic controls and 
projects are nibbling away our heritage of freedom. 

Freedom is the one thing we must have in this nation if our 
progress is to continue. Freedom to undertake new projects, 
freedom to seek capital and build plants and facilities, freedom 
to earn profits with which to finance expansion and maintain 
our credit. We must even cherish the freedom to go broke, or 
how will we know when we are not being efficient, not serving 
the public well? 

It is in this atmosphere of freedom that our research can 
best flourish. I do not know of any closely-regulated industry 
that is famous for its research. 

This trend toward socialism seems to be slowed down just 
now, but I would not say that the pendulum has swung very 
far in the other direction. For example, a year ago the prices 
received by independent producers of natural gas were put 
under the control of the Federal Power Commission. This 
automatically stopped a lot of exploration aimed at finding 
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more gas. New gas discoveries have already dropped substan- 
tially below levels of earlier years. 

If peace-time price control is imposed on a competitive 
commodity, such as natural gas, there is no reason why it 
should not be imposed on other commodities, such as coal, 
oil, wheat, or anything else. With each step down the road 
of government domination we move farther away from the 
wellsprings of our genius—from the initiative and daring that 
have widened our intellectual horizons and inspired our actions 
as well. 

5. Threats to the Patent System 

Another cloud on the horizon of applied research—and this 
one does seem to be dissolving—has been the threat to our 
patent system. All of us in industry hope that the attacks of 
the 1930's and 1940's will not recur, especially when high 
research costs need greater, rather than lesser, incentives. 

6. The Shortage of Trained Manpower and Some of the 
Causes 

A sixth major threat to applied research, and one on which 
you educators can help greatly, arises from the shortage of 
trained scientists and engineers. This shortage has been rec- 
ognized by practically everyone who has really studied it. It 
is due in part to changes in the environment of our youth 
and in part, I believe, to certain inadequacies in our educa- 
tional system, especially at the secondary level. 

One environmental change has been television, which tends 
to make us a nation of spectators instead of participants. Too 
often the bright young boy who used to play with a home- 
made crystal radio or a chemical kit is now twirling the knobs 
on a TV set, watching questionable programs that distract 
him from constructive activities. Instead of reading really 
educational magazines for boys like the Scientific American 
and Popular Mechanics of our day, he is attracted by comic 
books and lurid science fiction, which tend to make the true 
facts of science seem pale by comparison. It will be too bad 
if true science, having produced in television one of the 
wonders of all time, is then unable to use this great new 
medium to tell its own fascinating story with the aid of scien- 
tists and science teachers. 

Without decrying the importance of pedagogy, I think 
many of our public school systems place too much emphasis 
on how to teach, and not enough on the teachers’ thorough 
understanding of, and enthusiasm for, what they teach, espe- 
cially in the fields of science. And there has been an ominous 
drop of 50 percent since 1950 in the number of men and 
women adequately trained in science who are willing to enter 
secondary school teaching. Inadequacy of salaries for science 
teachers in comparison with what industry offers is, of course, 
the main reason for this. The shortage of scientists is resulting 
in an even greater shortage of science teachers and thus start- 
ing a vicious circle. To these factors is added the tendency of 
many high school students to avoid the hard disciplines of 
mathematics. As a result, many of them enter college without 
either the necessary prerequisites or a vivid interest in science. 
So they miss the rewarding careers they might otherwise have. 

It is also unfortunate that many of our secondary schools 
fail to encourage and speed along the really superior minds, 
either in science or other fields. In my day a bright boy fre- 
quently skipped two or three grades. He was stimulated by 
association with his intellectual equals. Freezing him in his 
age group tends to deaden his interest by holding him back 
to the learning pace of the dullards. Today's public school 
systems are too often built around the mythical average stu- 
dent. In many schools skipping grades is either discouraged or 
actually prohibited, with adverse effects on the nation’s most 
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valuable raw material, our potential leaders in all fields of 
knowledge. 

I confess that, while I have made these points to groups of 
scientists and engineers, I hesitated to say them direct to you 
teachers, who are so much more familiar with the present 
situation than I am. However, I was encouraged to do so by a 
letter recently received from a Midwest teacher, who had 
read a report of my comments before the American Chemical 
Society on this failure of many schools to encourage and speed 
along the superior minds. He writes: 

“My wife and I, teachers for about a dozen years each 
and holding five degrees from teachers’ colleges and 
schools of education, cannot agree with you enough. The 
professors of education, the school administrators, and the 
classroom teachers, by and large, simply don’t have any 
use for the superior mind. Most cannot even recognize 
the superior mind. Many see in the non-conformist aspect 
of the superior mind nothing but heretical tendencies. 
Is it any wonder then that the superior student soon learns 
to like comic books? 

“My wife, a superior first grade teacher, is all the while 
being told by her superiors to be less superior. Only last 
fall she was told by her principal that she could no longer 
have her first grade students collect non-native rocks, and 
that she could no longer get reference books from the 
public library so that these interested students could try 
to look their rocks up in these books and find their names, 
uses, etc. Why? The principal said, ‘The sixth grade 
teacher has complained to me that what you are doing is 
supposed to be done in his grade level.’ The principal 
added, ‘If you do this sort of thing in the first grade, 
what will there be left to do in the upper grades in 
science?’"!!! 

Can you imagine science running out of interesting things 
at the sixth grade level? I sincerely hope and believe that that 
is not a typical situation, but it is the observation of one of 
your number. However, the growing number of science fairs 
and special science projects shows that many schools have a 
much more forwardlooking attitude. Also, your National 
Science Teachers Association is sponsoring numerous activities 
along constructive lines. 

I am glad to note that a new attack on the problem of the 
gifted student is now receiving much attention from certain 
private schools and suburban high schools. The proposal is to 
allow a few selected high school students to take college level 
courses in science, with the understanding that if they com- 
plete such courses satisfactorily and can pass a comprehensive 
examination, they will receive college credit and not have to 
repeat their elementary science courses. This seems to me to 
be a major step forward in both saving valuable time and en- 
couraging gifted students, and I hope it will be more widely 
adopted. 

Another waste of potential scientists is involved in the fact 
that many able young men feel they have neither the time 
nor the money to go beyond high school. While vocational 
high schools are an excellent thing for many students, I think 
both students and teachers too often assume that the decision 
of these students not to go on to college is an irrevocable one. 
Many of them develop real intellectual promise and should be 
encouraged to take scientific courses and go on to college. 

While scholarships and fellowships are growing rapidly in 
number, we have pitifully inadequate means of discovering on 
a nationwide basis the high school student of really high prom- 
ise. and making it possible and attractive to them to go 
through the long grind involved in modern scientific training. 
Russian education has many defects, but I venture to guess 
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that their system seldom makes that mistake. They are putting 
on new steam just when our output of scientists seems to be 
slowing down. 

Fortunately, some very influential individuals and organiza- 
tions are working on this problem of uncovering real talent, 
wherever it is, and I believe will come up soon with a very 
promising and well-financed program. 

But merely sending the promising student to a college or 
university by no means insures the development of his scien- 
tific interests. Institutions that seem comparable in other re- 
spects may differ widely in the proportion of their graduates 
who go on for higher degrees in science. Advanced teaching, 
too, may be excellent at one institution, uninspired at another. 
7. Drafting and Wasteful Use of Young Scientists by the 

Armed Services 

Under circumstances of serious shortage, it is important 
that we make good use of the scientists and technologists we 
have. I am sorry to say that the armed services have seldom 
used the best judgment in their handling of scientists and 
students of science. Actually, the armed services ought to be 
more interested than anyone else in conserving and increasing 
our supply of technical men. Modern warfare and the pro- 
duction of needed supplies are both highly technological. 
“Selective Service” should be really selective, making sure that 
men are assigned to work that will utilize their abilities most 
effectively in the national interest. We must resist the pressure 
to insure our safety for the next five years at the expense of 
leaving ourselves weak ten or twenty years irom now. Proper 
use of our technical manpower needs as careful examination as 
our over-all defense budget itself. 

In fairness, it must be admitted that the military are not 
the only people who waste technical manpower. Some short- 
sighted industrial concerns hire good research workers and 
engineers and then fail to give them adequate facilities and 
the nontechnical help needed to permit effective use of btains © 
and ability. Such policies, however, have become less common 
in recent years. 

8. Inadequate Support of Fundamental Research 

The eighth and final threat to applied research is the fact 
that research of this type has been tending to outstrip funda- 
mental research, especially since the great German research 
Organizations were destroyed in Hitler’s attempt to conquer 
the world. We should remember that during the first forty- 
five years of Nobel Prizes in physics, chemistry, and medicine, 
only 24 were awarded to the United States, while Europe re- 
ceived 123. Germany alone was awarded 36. And German 
scientists were responsible for the discovery of the basic po- 
tentialities of atomic fission. 

We in America have long been a nation of inventors, but 
Only in recent years have started to become a nation of scien- 
tists. We are gradually learning that progress in applied re- 
search draws continuingly upon a reservoir of basic knowledge. 
This reservoir, so largely supplied in the past from Europe, 
must now be largely maintained by what is done here in 
America. 

To provide the basic scientific knowledge on which tech- 
nology rests. fundamental research in the universities must be 
supported by industry, by private philanthropists, and in part 
by the government itself. Support by all three is essential, to 
make certain that no one influence will dominate, and that 
the necessary freedom will prevail. 

Can business afford to support work which is abstract, which 
does not have immediate practical consequences, and which 
does not lead to a product that can be put in a package and 
sold at a profit? 

Can business afford it? The real question is: Can business 
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afford mot to support such work? Certainly without it we will 
have lost the seed corn from which applied research grows. 


V. CONCLUSIONS 


Having set forth the numerous basic problems involved in 
maintaining the pace of scientific development, it is time to 
come to grips with the $64 question. In terms of its im- 
portance to the country, the question we face is the $64 
million question. That question is, what can you, as educators, 
and we, as businessmen, do about the need for education in 
science? I would like to suggest several possibilities. 

|. We can cooperate in getting better pay and facilities 
for our teachers, and particularly for good science teachers. 
[ understand that one school system had 40 times as many 
qualified applicants for the job of teaching English and history 
as for jobs teaching science. This supply-demand situation 
cannot be ignored in setting salaries. 

2. We can cooperate in setting up good educational TV 
centers in our larger cities and making the programs both 
interesting and informative. It should be an excellent way to 
interest many youngsters in science and its methods. 

3. We can cooperate in informing our young men and 
women about the opportunities in science and engineering. 
The National Association of Manufacturers has an excellent 
booklet on scientific careers, available for distribution in high 
schools. We should encourage our high school students, before 
it is too late, to take the mathematics and other subjects they 
should have as prerequisites for later scientific study. 

An appreciation of science—its aims, its accomplishments, 
its potential—needs to be developed early in the school years. 
lf we are to have an adequate supply of scientific personnel, 
we must recognize the fact that mathematics is the language 
of the scientific worker. Mathematics preparation must begin 
long before college; yes, it probably should start well back in 
the grades. 

4. We can cooperate in educating the public, both young 
and old, as to the function and necessity of research and of 
incentives like our patent system and opportunities for profit, 
both of which are essential for encouraging research and pro- 
gress toward continually higher standards of living. 
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5. You, as educators, can help discover, encourage, 
and push along the really superior minds in our schools; and 
we, as businessmen, can make more scholarships and other 
educational opportunities available to such individuals, who 
are our nation’s most valuable asset. 

6. And finally, we can all work. toward better under- 
standing of our mutual problems instead of giving voice to 
uninformed criticism. By recognizing that both educators and 
businessmen are vitally interested in the development of our 
young people into good and capable citizens, we can more 
readily profit from one another’s viewpoints. Through coopera- 
tion we can accomplish more than by separate efforts toward 
similar goals. 

One thing we can certainly agree upon. Our nation’s stature 
in the years ahead depends in large part upon what takes 
place in your classrooms, and that is especially true in the field 
of research and technology. The rate of scientific progress can 
only be in proportion to the ability of man’s mind to search 
out and fathom new truths, to evaluate wisely, to think 
creatively. Without the tools you provide, the mental dis- 
ciplines, the background upon which to build, and the study 
and work habits you inculcate, tomorrow’s scientists will be 
poorly equipped to play their important and exacting role. 

I can think of no fitter way to conclude this talk than to 
share with you some very wise words from a very wise man— 
the late Professor Alfred North Whitehead of Harvard Uni- 
versity. Although written back in 1912, they still constitute a4 
good summary of our aims and a warning and challenge as 
well. 

“In the conditions of modern life,” he said, “the rule is 
absolute, the race which does not value trained intelligence is 
doomed. Not all your heroism, not all your social charm, not 
all your wit, not all your victories at land or at sea, can move 
back the finger of fate. Today we maintain ourselves. To- 
morrow science will have moved forward yet one more step, 
and there will be no appeal from the judgment which will 
then be pronounced on the uneducated.” 

Clearly, in the complex society in which we live, education 
is one area in which we must not fail. 
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LECTURER, says the bitter lexicographer, Ambrose 

Bierce, is one who has “his hand in your pocket, his 

tongue in your ear, and his faith in your patience.” 
The process of lecturing is, in fact, designed to induce that 
heroic euphoria which psychiatrists now call, with appropriate 
apologies to James Thurber, the Walter Mitty syndrome. “No 
one can imagine what dreadful hard work it is to keep awake 
and listen to what's said,” confessed the restless Coonskin Con- 
gressman, Davy Crockett, after a term in Congress. “Splitting 
gum logs in August is nothing beside it.” Over one-hundred 
years have passed since the King of the Wild Frontier uttered 
these immortal words, and during that time Americans have 
distinguished themselves as genuinely lazy listeners. Indeed, 
public opinion polls prove that people resist serious talk, as 
Davy would say, just as a coon dog fights fleas. So determined 


are they to be amused that Dr. George Gallup, in all serious- 
ness, worries publicly for fear that they may die laughing. 
According to the best evidence of our pollsters, we devote 
but little time to serious reading and listening. An analysis of 
131 television programs last Sunday reveals that twelve pro- 
grams, less than ten percent, were devoted to subjects which 
might, with some stretch of the imagination, be called inform- 
ative or educational. Twelve were religious broadcasts, and the 
remaining seventy-two percent strained manfully to keep lis- 
teners amused. Sunday, of course, is a day of rest and relaxa- 
tion. But on Monday, a week ago today, there was even greater 
opportunity for amusement. Ninety-one percent of the broad- 
cast time went for hot-weather entertainment fare—or handy- 
dandy know-how and uplift. In a total of 149 listings, there 
were eleven short news broadcasts and only two manifestly 
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significant programs. Well, it’s August, you may say, and the 
educational Sahara of last week end is atypical. This, however, 
is unhappily not the case. During all of 1953, Americans de- 
voted more man hours to, “I Love Lucy” and “Show of Shows” 
than to all the educational programs broadcast. 

It would be comforting to discover that those not listening 
to Lucy were busy reading Harper's or the New York Times— 
or perhaps some recent best seller. Again, public opinion 
surveys demonstrate that Americans look at the printed page 
primarily for amusement. Many adults don’t even. have a 
kinesthetic appreciation of books. “Despite the fact that we 
have the highest level of formal education in the world,” says 
Dr. Gallup, “fewer people buy and read books in this nation 
than in any other modern democracy.” The average American 
—and when pollsters use the term average they evidently mean 
what they say—spends less than four minutes a day reading 
about national or international news. A survey of metropolitan 
newspaper readers reveals that more people read the most 
popular comic than read the most important news item.’ 

These reading and listening habits might logically lead one 
to suspect that Americans run a good chance of being ignorant. 
Several polls do indeed confirm this suspicion. In his presiden- 
tial address at the Seventh Annual Convention of the Ameri- 
can Association for Public Opinion Research, Bernard Berelson 
concluded that from twenty to forty percent of the public is 
“totally uninformed” about specific issues of the day.” On tests 
of simple information results are appalling. After the biggest 
radio, television, and news coverage of the nominating con- 
ventions in history, one citizen in four was still unable to 
name the two vice-presidential candidates. Lest you think this 
is an even greater reflection on the vice-presidency, let me 
add hurriedly that one in ten had never heard of the atomic 
bomb, two in every ten were unable to identify the United 
Nations, and only one in four had a “reasonably accurate” idea 
of what the Bill of Rights was about. Three out of every four 
were unable to identify Nehru or Molotov.* 

If citizens know little about current affairs, they know even 
less about the history of their country. In a widely heralded 
New York Times survey of 7,000 students in thirty-six colleges 
during World War II, eighty-four percent were unable to 
cite two of the many contributions made by Thomas Jefferson. 
Twenty-five “scholars’—though certainly no Virginians— 
managed to get to college with the erroneous idea that George 
Washington was president during the Civil War. Only two 
in a hundred could identify Alexander H. Stephens. A third 
of them thought Alexander Hamilton distinguished himself as 
president; some—and these were college folks, remember— 
thought he was famous because of his watches. In a more 
recent survey, high-school students demonstrated that they 
knew more about current events than did most adults; but 
both groups, to quote the New York Times, were “shockingly 
ignorant.” Last month, the Gallup poll proclaimed that the 
“average college graduate has a knowledge of geography un- 
worthy of an eight-year-old.”* More people than ever before 
are graduated but not educated. 
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Worse still, we are scared as well as ignorant. Time calls 
this the “silent generation”; a survivor of the Korean War 
calls it the “beat generation”; and President Eisenhower wor- 
ries because we are becoming a nation of spectators in sports, 
too timid, apparently, to take the field—even at play. Projected 
into the more unfamiliar realm of ideas we feel our way 
timorously like a barefoot boy on a cinder path. At a Madison, 
Wisconsin, Fourth-of-July celebration several years ago, only 
one stalwart patriot out of 112 was brave enough to affix his 
signature to the Declaration of independence. A leading 
Protestant clergyman testifies that ministers today avoid basic 
social and moral issues in sermons which are studiously “in- 
offensive.”® Robert M. Hutchins, one of the boldest of our 
educational leaders, and certainly not one to be easily intimi- 
dated, is quoted as saying that it’s dangerous to join any organ- 
ization, “even one whose sole objective is merely to preserve 
and perpetuate Mother's Day in America.” After bewailing 
this sorry kind of “hostility to eccentricity and controversy,” 
Governor Adlai Stevenson begged the girls at Smith to be 
more “ornery,” while noting that our century needs more 
“idiosyncratic, unpredictable” characters.® 

Wallowing thus in a morass of intellectual timidity, those 
of us yet free enough to lift a finger point it quite appropriate- 
ly at demagogues, witch-hunters, and other cowardly neurotics 
who are, in fact, the most frightened folks of all, for they are 
afraid to let us decide things for ourselves. In our dismay over 
these antediluvians, however, we forget that we are, after all, 
the ones who educated those who support them. Aren’t we 
in some measure, at least, to blame for the prevailing fear of 
deviationism? By preachment and assiduous practice we pre- 
pare an intellectual atmosphere in which it is more comfort- 
able to be docile. Who among us can say in candor that he 
has not taken a kick-at-the-cat of eccentricity lately? Oh, to 
be sure, the less vigorous among us may perhaps have only 
clucked our tongues to advertize the horrors of being different; 
but, in general, we pay a studied obeisance to sacred cows of 
fashion in art, architecture, dress, grammar, literature, pro- 
nunciation, and parlor games. Preoccupied with the tattle-tale 
gray of social irregularity, we find little time for new ideas. 
From nursery school to graduate seminar our favorite ex- 
pression is, “We don’t do that.” The massive disapproval of 
society is thus marshalled against even the most incipient 
tendency to stray from tribal mores or ritual. 

Ignorance and intellectual timidity look bad on a Rorschach 
ink-blot test of democratic society. There is, as Delbert Clark 
has warned, “danger in what we don’t know.” Scared, unin- 
formed people inevitably inspire cynicism and demagoguery in 
others, who, as Ambrose Bierce says, find it convenient to 
exploit “the conduct of public affairs for private advantage.” 
Annoyed by the remote, impersonal operation of government, 
the uninformed citizen all too easily loses his faith in demo- 
cratic processes. When I tell students to write their Congress- 
man, for example, they laugh with the same cynical laugh of 
the G-I when told to “go see the chaplain.” 

Unfortunately, this kind of cynicism is subtle, pervasive, and 
fashionable. Brisk young advertising men in charcoal-gray 
suits on Madison Avenue, tired no doubt of recommending the 
proper taste in toothpaste, now talk knowingly about “the 
engineering of consent.”* Viewing the uninformed mass mind 
as merely a goose-like vacuum for them to stuff, they feed it 
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capsulated wisdom predigested in the capacious gizzards of 
the great public-relations agencies. A better educated public 
can successfully resist this forced feeding, but we should start 
educating fast for as Alistair Cooke has pointed out, “We can 
keep hydramatic drive and still lose our democracy.”* Our 
liberties are safe, said the founder of this University in a far 
less complicated day, only in the hands of people with a cer- 
tain “degree of instruction.” “If once they become inattentive 
to public affairs,” Mr. Jefferson warned, “. . . Congress and 
Assemblies, Judges and Governors, shall all become wolves.” 

Pioneer Americans provide a refreshing contrast to the 
“beat” generation of today. They admired vigor in speech, 
bombast in oratory, hyperbole in humor, and no-holds-barred 
in politics. “I'm David Crockett, fresh from the backwoods, 
half horse, half alligator, a little touched with snapping turtle,” 
proclaimed the newly-elected Congressman on his first trip to 
Washington. “I can wade the Mississippi, leap the Ohio, ride a 
streak of lightning, slip without a scratch down a honey locust, 
whip my weight in wildcats, hug a bear too close for comfort 
and eat any man opposed to Jackson.” The irrepressible Rep- 
resentative from West Tennessee hardly needed to add, “I'll 
wear no man’s collar.” Like many Westerners, our hero was 
suspicious of the kind of pussyfooting now popular with many 
who today sing his praises. “Always suspect a man,” he said, 
“who affects great softness of manner, or unruffled evenness 
of temper, or an enunciation studied and slow. These things 
are unnatural. . . . The most successful knaves are usually of 
this description, as smooth as razors dipt in oil, and as sharp. 
They affect the softness of the dove, which they have not, in 
order to hide the cunning of the serpent which they have.” 
When a White-House functionary cried, “Make way for 
Colonel Crockett,’ Davy responded with a vigorous inde- 
pendence now alas out of fashion: “Colonel Crockett can 
make way for himself.” 

Foreign travelers invariably testified that nineteenth-century 
citizens were bold, articulate champions of democracy—con- 
vinced of their own stake in the American experiment—and 
of their own important role in it. Charles Dickens was dis- 
mayed because politics was the “national amusement.” Count 
Adam Gurowski noted that “the thirst for knowledge” was a 
major “characteristic of the American mind.” Though admit- 
tedly most citizens lacked formal education, de Tocqueville 
found “hardly a pioneer’s hut” which did not “contain a few 
odd volumes of Shakespeare.” Philip Hone, onetime mayor of 
New York, observed that an American blacksmith “would 
think meanly of himself if he could not argue a point of law 
with the village lawyer.” James Bryce reported a kindly sense 
of “human fellowship” in which citizens valued the integrity 
of others and felt that citizenship itself constituted “a certain 
ground” for respect. 

Though respecting each other as individuals, our ancestors 
did their own thinking. Since they enjoyed controversial talk, 
they spoke frankly—and often at great length—even when 
sometimes they had little to say. So eager were they for speech- 
making that they preferred it even to drama. “Lectures,” com- 
plained the aristocratic Philip Hone in 1841, “are all the 
vogue, and the theaters are flat on their backs.” Speakers dis- 
played a remarkable laryngeal stamina, and listeners rewarded 
them with an even more remarkable patience, if not to say 
interest. A commentary of thirty minutes or an hour was 
hardly worthy of being called a speech. During the famous 
hard-cider canvass of 1840, for example, William C. Rives of 
Albemarle County made many speeches, some of which were 
over four hours’ duration. A detailed analysis of these verbal 
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marathons proves that they were informative as well as 
lengthy; a few, in fact, were outstanding. The solid intellectual 
content and the frequent classical allusions testify to the res- 
pect which speakers once accorded their listeners. As always, 
of course, there were those who said a lot about nothing. 
“Their tongues,” said Congressman Crockett, “go like wind- 
mills whether they have grist to grind or not.” 

With the passing of the Frontier, Americans evidently lost 
something of their independence, something of their bold 
coonskin self-assurance, their articulate capacity for talk, and 
their willingness to listen. In the present age of mass produc- 
tion and specialization, individuals speak collectively through 
pressure groups. We hire a public-relations mouthpiece to do 
our talking for us; and most debate takes place at the summit, 
if one can call it that, between special-interest-group spokes- 
men. Where once politics was truly the national pastime, the 
engrossing subject for conversation around every village pump 
and cracker barrel, it now finds itself far subordinate to base- 
ball, and way out in the deep left field of national interest. 
According to a recent survey, fully half of our adult population 
rarely if ever talk politics—and then only when activated by 
dramatic events. Twenty-five to thirty percent do not engage in 
political discussion at all. The old-fashioned general store is 
gone; and in the jostle of the super-market, there is no room 
for the pot-bellied stove which once fostered an articulate 
democracy. 

Mass production has spread from industry to art and com- 
munication. Industrial workers, bored by their routine opera- 
tions, quite understandably seek escape in passive entertain- 
ment. Frustrated after eight hours with spot welder or 
soldering iron, they crave to be amused—thus a passionate 
preoccupation with the frivolities piped out of New York and 
Hollywood—amusing spectaculars requiring no mental effort, 
only a bovine capacity to endure commercials. The political 
programs that do find their way into our communications 
channels are usually concerned either with the carnival aspects 
of politics or with clichés—comforting verbal massage care- 
fully designed to ease intellectual labor pains. 

Yet never before have we been so well equipped to develop 
an enlightened electorate. In a land completely wired for 
sound and picture, the discouraging revelations of the pollsters 
are hardly credible. Our means of communicating enlighten- 
ment are unexcelled. “You are,” as the Bell Telephone ad- 
vertisement confidently says, “now in touch with more people 
and more people are in touch with you than ever before.” 
Last year, fifty million homes had radio; the knobs of thirty- 
three million television sets dialed feverishly for Sullivan, 
Gobel, Godfrey and the rest. Meanwhile, a Ford Foundation 
study at the University of Toronto demonstrated that instruc- 
tion by television was “as effective in teaching as classroom 
lectures.”2° At last, we have the technical capacity to bring en- 
lightenment into every home—to achieve the kind of res- 
ponsible and responsive democracy heretofore possible only in 
the small Greek state, the Swiss canton, and the New England 
town meeting. If we would insist, our public officials could be 
forced to thrash out current issues in our living rooms; but 
instead we apparently prefer the saturnalia of national con- 
ventions and the fanfaronade of investigations, rituals certainly 
more designed to debase than to enlighten. 

The commercia!-minded executives of our mass media will 
of course continue the present imbalance in favor of the friv- 
olous and the spectacular only so long as we continue to show 
a taste for it. Thus it’s not so much a question of will our 
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politicians talk sense to the American people as it is a 
question of will we listen if and when they do. Obviously this 
is our problem and not one for UNIVAC. 

There of course are those who say why bother. In a genuine- 
ly provocative book, The Lonely Crowd, David Riesman mus- 
ters his brilliant Freudian mumbo jumbo to ridicule “indig- 
nants” who are so Draconian as to demand that mass media 
project “civic affairs and other serious matters” into the already 
crowded airwaves. Though Riesman hints darkly that such 
“inner-directed” middle-class moralists are motivated by “a 
Puritanical dislike for leisure,’ I nevertheless should like to 
suggest that our mass media might well devote more than 
one hour out of every ten to educational broadcasting. If this 
informational hair shirt is too uncomfortable for a civilized 
citizenry, I'll purge myself of that “neo-Puritanic hygienic 
feeling” by scrawling “I Love Lucy” five-hundred times on a 
Variety billboard, while recalling Alistair Cooke’s heartening 
assurance that “the piety” of Queen Victoria “depressed the 
English sinner for sixty hopeless years.”!! 

Teachers, as Henri Peyre of Yale has said, should be bold 
intellectual leaders, not “retiring recluses.” We should lead, not 
follow, public opinion. Our freedom to criticize is not a 
privilege granted magnanimously by a tolerant public; it is a 
duty and a responsibility. The Riesman doctrine of relax and 
enjoy TV is merely a hedonistic determinism which in prac- 
tice gives the country over to the hucksters of imbecility. 

More specifically, what can we do to train a better informed 
and more articulate democracy? Professor Harold Lasswell says 
we need “a new way to talk.” Public discussions need a new 
functionary, Mr. Lasswell says, a “clarifier” who abruptly in- 
terrupts the continuous drone of sound in order to force 
intelligibility into talk.1* He would operate as a kind of Mr. 
Quiz, not too unlike the amiable but skeptical professor on 
Herb Schreiner’s program, who speaks up when there’s a 
communications failure. By calling the speaker back to order, 
the clarifier might also rouse listeners from their chair-bound 
Walter Mitty exploits and reveries. In practice, this means less 
old-fashioned oratory and more face-to-face discussion, more 
cross-examination, more meet-the-press kind of interrogation. 
It also means a more active, if not to say aggressive, role for 
listeners. Our students should be encouraged to ask why and 
when—and the rest of the stock questions required of all good 
reporters. Public officials need the vigorous give-and-take of 
cross-examination. In a free country, they are our servants, as 
Davy Crockett and his contemporaries frequently reminded 
themselves. They are not our masters, nor are they our in- 
quisitors. We are the ones who should be asking the questions. 
Students should discover, as a colleague of mine once said, that 
they are free—not just at large. 

In training a more articulate democracy, we should worry 
less about adjustment and more about what can be done to 
improve the body politic. Democratic living of course requires 
adjustment and compromise, but it also demands the mastery 
of troublesome human problems—problems to which we 
should not become adjusted. In the past, we have talked too 
much about adapting the individual to his surroundings and 
not enough about adapting the surroundings to the individual. 
If a member of the current silent generation were perchance to 
find himself transported across the Stygian creek to Hades, he 
would hurriedly recall our advice, toss a bone to Cerberus, 
shake hands with the Prince of Darkness, and try to acclimate 
himself as best he could to his uncongenial surroundings. This 
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is not, as we have often kept repeating, training for democratic 
living; it’s the softening-up process for George Orwell's 1984. 

In an articulate democracy there should be more ideologicai 
warfare, a kind of conflict which needs our vigorous encour- 
agement. The whisper in the Voice of America overseas is in 
part caused by an acute aphonia around the domestic cracker 
barrel. We can’t export a clear conception of our way of life 
unless our citizens are capable of phrasing their convictions. If 
students learn by doing, as of course we all believe, then there 
should be more training in discussion and debate, the essential 
tools in a democratic society. Here, as Professors Henry L. 
Ewbank and J. Jeffery Auer point out in the Bulletin of Sec- 
ondary School Principals, we have the ideal laboratory method 
for training in the solution of “social, political, and economic 
problems.”!* 

Mere talk, of course, is not enough. Students must have 
something to say. Part of rhe prevailing cynicism about poli- 
tics arises from a popular feeling that speech-making consists 
largely of saying nothing well. Max Eastman writes of “the 
lost art of oratory,” and Professor William G. Carleton of the 
University of Florida bemoans the “deterioration” in the 
“intellectual content” and “literary style” of even those leaders 
who “by reputation stand in the first rank.”'* The stockpile of 
quotations (commonplaces Aristotle called them) which 
American leaders glean from their schooling is so inadequate 
that of course they must rely upon ghost writers. Recognizing 
this, the Harvard Committee on General Education in a Free 
Society urges more memorization of “poems and passages of 
lasting significance.” The British debaters who tour our cam- 
puses each year have given American debaters a profound 
sense of inferiority for they clearly demonstrate that they are at 
home with ideas; they have wit, and a classical culture to draw 
upon for their illustrations. In short, they are articulate, and 
we, for all our file boxes of information, are tongue-tied. A 
part of this Oxford erudition comes from a regimen of memo- 
rization, a practice abandoned here as unrealistic; yet the same 
generation which rejected this as too artificial, now accepts the 
inherent dishonesty of the ghost writer without blush or em- 
barrassment. 

An articulate citizenry must know both facts and logic. 
Facts are what people think with; consequently, it’s impossible 
to teach thinking in a factual wasteland. The most pointless, 
yet often the most acrimonious, arguments develop over ques- 
tions which might be settled quickly by shuffling a few pages 
in the World Almanac. Arguments arising from faulty logic, 
however, are less easily settled because most of us are unable 
to find the right page in Aristotle’s handbook. More time can 
well be spent specifically on the labyrinthian mysteries of the 
reasoning process itself. As Professor Arleigh B. Williamson 
suggests, we might well add a “T” to the three “R's,” reading, 
writing, arithmetic, and thimking.’® 

By emphasizing facts and logic we can perhaps encourage 
a corresponding lack of respect for successful sophistry. When 
leading rabble-rousers pay eloquent tribute to their academic 
training in public speaking, we all cringe in collective em- 
barrassment for obviously an ethical X-factor has been ne- 
glected, even though a success-mad society is no doubt more 
blameworthy than the educational system which reflects it. 
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Finally, students in an articulate democracy must have more 
respect for ideas—particularly for the ideas of others. Lord 
Bryce listed this as an American characteristic in the ‘eighties, 
and isn’t it indeed a basic ingredient of true democracy? Des- 
pite their self-canonization as apostles of Americanism, those 
who would silence us by inquisitorial stratagems are Arch- 
enemies from an Underworld of Authoritarianism. “In Ameri- 
ca,” wrote two distinguished foreign observers a century ago, 
‘the spirit of progress is bold, and often encroaching . . . new 
ideas easily get a fair chance of being practically tried; the 
public at large does not shrink from testing . . . different solu- 
tions of a political problem, and the Sovereignty of the States 
affords great opportunity for it.” The University of Virginia 
was established in this bold spirit as a testing ground for ideas. 
“This institution,” said Mr. Jefferson of the newly-founded 
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University, “will be based on the illimitable freedom of the 
human mind. For here we are not afraid to follow truth 
wherever it may lead, nor to tolerate any error so long as 
reason is left free to combat it.” 

Training for an articulate democracy, as John W. Stude- 
baker, former Commissioner of Education said of teaching, is 
not “a task for timorous or feeble souls; nor for the complacent 
and uncertain. It requires Americans whose faith in democracy 
does not waver or falter because they know whereof they speak 
and are convinced that the values they defend are eternally 
right and true.”?® 
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The Pursuit of Truth to Make Men Free 


THAT MEN MAY COMPREHEND THEIR INDIVIDUAL AND SOCIAL NATURES 
By Reverend EDWARD J. DRUMMOND, S.J., academic vice-president, Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Delivered at Preview dinner marking the beginning of Marquette University’s 75th Anniversary Celebration, June 1, 1955 


ERE MARQUETTE was born on June first 318 years 
ago, and Jesuit educational tradition is almost a century 
older. But the history of universities is older still and 

before there were universities, scholars had gathered around 
wise men in Athens and in Alexandria. These scholars, whether 
attracted by the wisdom of a single man or gathered into the 
early universities, were concerned with the pursuit of truth. If 
they did not profess that this pursuit was formally aimed at 
making men free, nevertheless they would have been, it ap- 
pears to me, quite willing to accept that as one statement of 
their objectives. 

Marquette University, which is just beginning her 75th 
Anniversary, is young as an institution; but she has a history 
and a heritage that go beyond her own first days. When asked 
to describe her work, she has written down, “The pursuit of 
truth to make men free,” and taken this as the theme for her 
anniversary year. It should deepen our appreciation of the 
great tradition of higher learning and our understanding of 
our specific characteristics if we talk a bit about each of those 
words, “pursuit,” “truth,” “men,” “free.” 


PURSUIT 


A pursuit is a quest—therefore, eagerness; it is a quest by 
many—therefore, cooperative. It calls for patience and humil- 
ity. We must be willing, as it has been said, to sit down hum- 
bly before a fact like a child. Carlyle, when told that Margaret 
Fuller had said she was willing to accept the universe, wryly 
remarked, “Gad, she'd better.” 

This pursuit implies the wish and the deed to practice a kind 
of celibacy so far as goals like wealth and power are concerned 
in order to devote oneself more fixedly to education, to a 
field within it. For the pursuit which marks the scholar is 
as warm-hearted as a lover's and as steady as a star’s. Where 
it has existed, schools have flourished; and where it has weak- 
ened and died, schools have died no matter what alumni or 
legislatures say or do. 

Men of wealth have helped to found universities; popes and 
kings and presidents have granted them special status and 
privileges. But ultimately it is the dedication to the pursuit of 
truth which creates the university; it is the scholar whe 


makes the institution. And this is true whether we recall the 
royal foundations at Oxford and Cambridge or the Jesuit 
schools which dotted Europe during the seventeenth and early 
eighteenth centuries. In our own country where Americans 
have always tended to look on education as the eighth sacra- 
ment, there has been strong support from public funds for 
our state institutions, and private benefactors have assisted 
great institutions of learning. John Harvard and Ezra Cornell 
have given to Universities which bear their names; the Johns- 
ton family has more anonymously served Marquette. Our debt 
is great to the Johnstons and all our generous friends, but our 
debt is also great to the scholars and those who have pursued 
wisdom; in the classroom and out of it, men like Rigge, Bur- 
rowes, Spalding, Copus, McCormick have helped to build 
Marquette. 


TRUTH 


What is this truth to which the scholar is committed, for 
which the university organizes its quest? In a sense, it might 
seem to the outsider that the university dichotomizes reality 
and finds legal truth in buckram volumes, medical truth in 
test tubes, social truth in statistics. But it is not truth itself 
which is dichotomized; it is rather that the university professes 
no area of reality to be foreign to her search. 

Truth itself, however, is more simple and profound than 
the proliferated questings which a large university may under- 
take. Truth is a relation between the kncewing mind and the 
object. It is essentially involved with being; we know when 
we can say, “is.” There is a relative side to our knowing, for 
not all our knowing is certain and all of it is limited and 
finite. Nevertheless, truth is concerned with -absolutes, event- 
ually and ultimately. So also must be our knowing or the pur- 
suit of truth becomes a ghost chasing game. 

Truth is a relation, and only I can know it for me. No 
human being can find truth and give it to me as you might 
feed a baby or pass out pamphlets or mimeographed notes. 
Although we possess truth as individuals, it can hardly be 
pursued profitably and efficiently in complete isolation. One 
of the complaints of the scientist today about the restricted 
nature of information concerning nuclear physics is the loss 
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of cooperative efforts in the pursuit of physical truth. In many 
areas of research teamwork has become almost a strict neces- 
sity. And on the part of the learners, the students, the commu- 
nity aspect of learning is just as important. Newman said that 
if he were building a university the first thing he would build 
would be the common room. Vae solis in the pursuit of truth. 

A university can embrace many disciplines because there is 
an ultimate unity; there is only one truth. Truth cannot con- 
tradict itself or ultimately we have “is” arrayed against “is 
not.” In that case there would only be a world of unintelligi- 
bility and of nothing. Nevertheless, man must seek truth in 
the way he can. And that is why he divides it into different 
disciplines and professions within a university and why we 
have faculties of law, of medicine, of theology, of arts, and 
the like. 

And there are different orders of truth. There is the truth 
we know naturally, by our own pure efforts, so to speak; and 
there is supernatural truth which we know only because God 
gave it directly. Yet there is still only a single truth; there is, 
if you will, only one revelation. Some facts God reveals in- 
directly by giving us this cosmos to know and our minds by 
which to know it. And there is His direct revelation which He 
made through His own special instruments—the Scriptures, 
the prophets, the Church. 

It is not my purpose to become formally theological. But it 
is my purpose to emphasize that Marquette is a university 
which can concern itself with the whole range of intelligibility, 
the whole gamut of truth, the total of all that is. A technical 
school by its commitment does not profess to be able to under- 
take research in, nor communication of, the fine arts nor of 
law and medicine; it confines itself to the truth in the area of 
the pure and applied physical sciences. Some universities, be- 
cause of their historical heritage, the fact or interpretation of 
positive law, or the development of their own institutional 
epistemology, have limited themselves to that “is” which can 
be known naturally. Theoretically, that limitation is satisfac- 
tory so long as it is understood that such institutions do not 
profess to commit themselves to the pursuit of all possible 
truth in its fullest range. Practically, this limitation raises other 
problems which I do not wish to develop here and at this time. 
But I do say that at Marquette we can count it among our 
blessings that this university can pursue truth full circle and 
embrace all its 360 degrees. 


MAN 


The simple fact is that man, compared to the visible world 
around him, is unique. Sophocles sang about his singular qua- 
lities; Literature, before and since Antigone, in dwelling on the 
glory and on the tragic side of man has but spelled out this 
fact of singularity. He is made to the image of God, for he 
can think and he can say, “I will.” 

He is not dwarfed when compared to giant reds seen 
through the telescope at Palomar nor lost in the maze dis- 
covered through the electron microscope. If he has existence 
like a stone, organic growth like a tree, sensitive awareness 
like a dog, he has more than just the ability to develop cal- 
louses on two rather than four of his extremities. He can get at 
reality and do something about it. He can possess something 
of what is with his mind, and he can possess something of 
reality with his will; he can know, become wiser; he can want, 
desire, love. 

Man is a microcosm. He is partly matter and partly spirit, 
but he is neither angel nor orangutan. He has his economic 
side, and though economics is a mighty motive in the acts of 
individuals and of society, there is no purely economic man. 
He is an individual with rights and responsibilities which he 
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can neither forswear nor be deprived of; yet he is a social 
being and must live with other men. Man has a composite 
nature; in understanding his composite nature, he must recog- 
nize that there is a duality, that there is a natural and super- 
natural order, that his destiny is not completely explained in 
terms of the nitrogen cycle nor his days fully numbered by 
carbon 14. 

Man cannot overlook nor deny any of his multi-faceted 
character and live his full life. He must be aware that his cul- 
tural and genetic roots thrust far back into history and his 
future arcs into eternity. And if he over-simplifies anything 
of his composite nature, he becomes an unrealist. That on the 
side of knowing and of truth. Nor can he overlook nor deny 
any of his multiplied reality without losing something of his 
freedom in his denial. If he ties up an arm or covers up his 
eyes, he neither increases his knowledge nor his freedom. 

Man is a microcosm, but what makes him essentially man is 
not his being an unfeathered biped dependent upon an in- 
herited genetic structure which is complicated and qualified by 
policemen, cycles of supply and demand, billboards and com- 
mercials, osmotic pressure, and the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue. Man can think and man can will, even if these are not 
unlimited powers. Man can lay hold of truth with his mind, 
fumblingly, haltingly—yes—but, within limits, firmly and cer- 
tainly. Furthermore, in part, man achieves his own destiny. If 
he keeps conformed to reality by his intelligence, he can choose 
to maintain that conformity by his will. The more he knows of 
reality, the more he freely chooses to conform to it, the more 
he really is a man. 

A university can assist man to understand the complex com- 
posite that he is. It can develop more widely the known truth 
in the biological sciences, and in sociology, history, in econo- 
mics. It can assist him to know more and more of himself and 
all reality through the humanities, through philosophy, and 
theology. By providing that knowledge for man, the univer- 
sity is providing a basis for man to act with fuller freedom. 
What aids man to know the truth, what aids him in keeping 
himself free to commit himself to the whole of truth and 
reality, aids him in matters paramount. 


FREEDOM 


Of course, there is always the problem of meddling. Med- 
dling is halfway between kibitzing and real constraint. Men do 
not like meddling because they like to be free; they want to do 
things their own way, as they see them. You can make a man 
do something, but that does not mean you can make him like 
it. Nothing can make a man wish to do something he does 
not wish to do. That is the essence of being a man and of being 
free. 

Many of man’s actions are automatic and many are only 
partly free. But we do have some free choices. We know in 
some things that we are acting quite freely, doing our own 
deciding. Moreover, we can see real alternatives, whether to do 
this or that—drink beer or scotch or go dry. All this is to say 
that man has the power of freedom. Today freedom is a good 
word; just as subversive, divisive, and egghead today are bad 
words. But freedom is more than a good word; it is a good 
thing. The more man is really free, the more he is a man. 
Right here, however, some wrong notions can quite literally 
cramp man’s proper style. Thus, the way to stay free is to keep 
from really committing yourself. Once you've decided, you've 
done it; you’re no longer free to decide. Worse, because truth 
is so slippery, you’re probably wrong besides. So the pursuit of 
truth becomes a game of musical chairs, and freedom is the 
power to sit on the edge of your seat and be ready to run. 

One of our colleagues has lined up this question and its an- 
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swer very well. “An open mind,” he wrote, “is an excellent 
thing, like an open mouth. But mouths were made to close on 
food and minds on truth. We cannot be open minded abcut 
the multiplication table, nor should we be open minded about 
the one we love. Certainly when we choose to love we've lost 
the power of making that choice again. What of it? We have 
gained the beloved, and I take it that it is better to have than 
not to have. To commit ourselves, this is excellent.” 

But we must make sure the commitment is right. We 
choose the good and by choosing make it our good. Never- 
theless, it is not a real good unless we have chosen reality. 
To know the truth will not make a man good, and a man 
can be good without being a learned man. Still a man cannot 
direct his desires fully toward reality and square himself with 
it unless he does know the truth. The more he knows of 
reality, other things being equal, the more he can exercise 
his freedom properly so that, seeing reality, he can choose it 
and make it his. 

There is a delicate balance and inter-relationship between 
will and intellect for they are powers born and rooted in 
the same person, the individual man. Man the knower will 
not know fully unless he loves and is attracted by and wants 
the truth, unless he pursues it. He cannot be a neutralist 
towards the truth and regard it coldly and sterily. Man, if 
he is to continue to be man and not something else, must 
always seek reality, intently, intelligently, and when he has 
found it, commit himself to it. 

A university pursues truth so that men may be able to see 
reality in more and more accurate detail, so that men can 
understand economic reality and not be caught up in useless 
strife, senseless and selfish manipulation of trade—so that 
men can understand the laws of health and more and more 
be free from the inroads of disease—that more and more they 
may comprehend their individual and social natures, and 
neither regard society purely as their instrument and creation 
nor develop a society which looks on individual persons as 
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its creatures or tools. So for all the rest, up to theology where 
the university scholar, the theologian, discusses the data of 
revelation in order that men may understand more and more 
of this reality and freely accept it. 

The university in its concern with the further development 
of the known truth and with its communication must realize 
that it cannot be neutralist, not merely toward the truth, for 
that were to negate its very objective, but not neutralist 
toward the good. For the university is made up of persons, 
the learner and the learned, and in these the powers of mind 
and will strongly influence each other; psychology and com- 
mon observation make this clear. Moreover, even if a neu- 
tralism were possible psychologically, it would not be pos- 
sible ontologically. Men decide their ultimate destiny and 
write their personal failure or success with their wills. No 
community of persons may be unconcerned about that. 

Nevertheless, a university's first concern is with truth. Not 
that a university believes knowledge of itself will make a 
man good; rather a university's commitment to develop and 
communicate what is known is the specific sign distinguish- 
ing its work and marking it off. Why this concern and commit- 
ment? Because knowledge befits man, because it is better 
than ignorance. More than that, because the work of a uni- 
versity properly done assists man to see more clearly that 
which is good, choose it more freely, and avoid being fooled 
into choosing something less than reality. 

Marquette University, as she steadily and eagerly pursues 
the whole truth can help all its members, those inside the 
University as well as the communities it serves, to know and 
to be free. This is a great thing not only because it aids them 
to know and thus to maintain their freedom, the greatest 
human good, but because in assisting them to see reality steadi- 
ly the University is ultimately aiding them to see and to ac- 
cept freely the greatest good, the Summum Bonum, which 
is God. 


Things and People 


WHAT THE FUTURE HOLDS FOR YOU 
By ROBERT A. WEAVER, Chairman, Ferro Corporation, Cleveland, Ohio 
Commencement Address delivered at Kenton High School, Kenton, Ohio, May 27, 1955 


EMBERS of the Graduating Class, Friends, and 

Former Neighbors: I was going to say, “Fellow 

Buckeyes,” but recently read that a Buckeye was a 
hairless nut that had no commercial value—certainly, that 
description doesn’t apply to this audience. I actuaily was very 
pleased to be invited to talk to you tonight, because many of 
my happiest days and happiest memories date back to my 
years in Kenton, particularly at Kenton High School. 

This whole evening could easily be consumed with stories 
about my high school days. Those were active and virile times. 
The days were not long enough for football, baseball, basket- 
ball, our studies, our dances, oratorical contests, and last but 
not least, the Kenton High School Echo. You, and the good 
merchants who support The Echo with their advertising, can 
blame me for inventing or founding our high school maga- 
zine. My partner was my old friend Bill Black. It was a ven- 
ture run for profit, and Bill and I ate the profits each month as 
we collected the advertising income. 

I want to congratulate you on successfully completing an- 
other step up the educational ladder. There are many steps 


below, and many more still to climb. You may not remember 
it, but your first academic gown was a diaper and you have 
been learning ever since. As I see it, there are two parallel 
courses of study. One is to study from books—the other to 
study and hope to understand people. To me they are equally 
important. 

A friend of mine said recently that you can classify almost 
everything in the world into two broad categories—Things and 
People. We have to work with both. Things respond dumbly 
to scientific laws, and fortunate we are that they do so. People 
respond to an attitude, an idea or an ideal, an emotion, a chal- 
lenge, or many other influences. We must not put full reliance 
on Things. Hitler tried that. Germany unquestionably was the 
leader in science and engineering prior to World War II, but 
her efforts were directed to developing Things, primarily to 
further Germany's physical conquest of more Things. People 
were treated as Things—mere tools to assist in Hitler's dream 
of expansion. 

A Gallup poll of commencement addresses would certainly 
show a heavy preponderance of speeches on Happiness and 
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Success and how to achieve them. I wish I could tell you how 
to do it. The best I can do is to offer some advice. 

Speaking of success, | am always reminded of the story of a 
young Scottish businessman who went to London and made an 
enormous success of his business. One of his English friends 
asked him if he could explain why, at his age, he had made 
such an outstanding success. The Scotchman promptly replied, 
“I give all the credit to the Aberdonian kipper which I eat 
every morning. It’s the finest brain food in the world. I'll send 
you one.” The Englishman thanked him and in due time re- 
ceived a package with a small fish in it and a bill for one 
pound, which at that time was worth $5.00. The Englishman 
ate the kipper and after a few days met his Scottish friend at 
the club and said, “Jock, I appreciate very much prompt de- 
livery of that kipper, but actually, I don’t seem to be any 
smarter and certainly, my firm hasn't apparently noticed any 
improvement in my work.” The Scotchman said, “I'll send you 
another.” In due time this came with another bill for one 
pound, and the same sequence of meetings and delivery of 
kippers went on for a couple of months. At the end of that 
time, the Englishman said to the Scotchman, “Jock, I do appre- 
ciate all the trouble you go to in sending me the small fish, 
but don’t you think a pound is a pretty high price for a small 
kipper?” The Scotchman answered, “It’s beginnin’ to work.” 

I looked up the definitions for Happiness and Success and 
found that happiness seems to boil down to contentment, and 
success to achievement. If Happiness stems from contentment, 
I found that the definition for contentment is the acceptance 
of your circumstances whatever they may be. In other words, 
just be satisfied with your lot—be content and you'll be happy 
—according to the dictionary. In business we call thut compla- 
cency and find it to be the ruin of the man and the business. 
There would be very little progress in the world if we were 
all complacent. Ask yourself—“Would I rather be a pig satis- 
fied—or Socrates dissatisfied?” 

You will achieve more happiness if you do things well—if 
you excel, and particularly if you do good deeds for your 
family, your neighbors, your community and your country. In 
this life you pretty largely create the atmosphere in which you 
live. I urge you to be kind——be courteous, be helpful, and you 
will find that the world will be kind and courteous and helpful 
to you. There is an old story about our pioneer days when 
people were traveling West with their ox teams and covered 
wagons. A farmer on the route drilled a well and put a pump 
along the road so the travelers would stop and he could visit 
with them. It was a lonely country in those days. The travelers 
would always ask about the people in the country ahead. Were 
they fine people or terrible people? Before answering, the 
farmer would always ask the travelers what they thought of 
the people where they came from. If they said, “Terrible,” he 
would say the people ahead were terrible, and if they said, 
“Fine,” he'd tell them the people ahead were fine—and he 
was always right. 

Here we are tonight hoping to be helpful to you as you take 
your next step up the educational ladder. Bernard of Chartres— 
a religious philosopher—said, “Generations are like dwarfs— 
seated on the shoulders of giants—see more than the ancients 
and more distant.” That’s a good thought. Tonight your gen- 
eration climbs the shoulders of generations past—the giant 
of the past—and you see more than the ancients and you see 
more distant. 

Some of you will go on to college and some will start your 
life work at once. To those who do not go on to college, I 
urge that you continue your education by reading, listening, 
and taking advantage of whatever adult education is available 
in your community. Some of the best educated men I know 
did not go to college. A particularly impressive business asso- 
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ciate of mine did not even go to high school. One of my 
friends—a saintly man—whose life was devoted to teaching 
religion, said this to me shortly before his death, “Robert, my 
idea of heaven is a huge library where I will have time to 
reread the books I love and read those I didn’t have time for 
in my lifetime.” I have another very successful friend, gradu- 
ate of a small Ohio college, who averages over an hour a day 
reading the best of books. Our own company maintains a 
library—a branch of the Cleveland Public Library—with our 
own librarian. 

Recently I read an article on books. The following observa- 
tions came largely from that article. The author stated that 
books will influence your life and make it richer. The in- 
fluence of books on history has been enormous. You are aware 
that even such a book as, “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ has been 
credited by many historians with bringing about the Civil 
War. Upton Sinclair’s “The Jungle” was partly responsible for 
the pure food and drug laws that now protect us from con- 
taminated food products. The writers of our own Constitution 
were strongly influenced in writing that remarkable document 
by at least three important books. One of them, written in 
the 17th century by the Englishman, Thomas Hobbes, was 
called “Leviathan.” Another, also written in the 17th century, 
was John Locke’s essay “On Civil Government” in which he 
gave us our first modern concept of civil liberties and the 
manner in which a self-governing people should agree, by 
constitutional law, to the manner in which they should be 
ruled by democratic processes. The third of these books was 
written in the 18th century on the eve of our revolt against 
England. It was “The Social Contract” by the Frenchman, Jean 
Jacques Rousseau, and it was a passionate declaration of the 
right of men to govern themselves. All three of these books 
had been studied and were well understood by the men who 
assembled at the Constitutional Convention in Philadelphia. 
It is almost literally true that the American Constitution came 
right out of books. Also, the idea that was very influential in 
leading to the conference on world government at San Fran- 
cisco may well have come from the New Testament—the idea 
of the brotherhood of man. In a book called “Meditations” 
written by the philosopher-emperor Marcus Aurelius, this 
same idea was reiterated. In more recent times the idea of 
world government was stated in so many words by Tennyson 
in his poem “Locksley Hall” in the lines: 

“Till the war-drums throbbed no longer and the battleflags 
were furled, 
“In the Parliament of man, the Federation of the World.” 

On the other hand the idea of a communist world was sug- 
gested by Plato’s “Republic” which set forth the idea of an 
ideal state governed by intellectuals who arranged for all in- 
dividuals how they should live and behave and contribute to 
the good of the whole. Plutarch also contributed to the com- 
munist movement by recording the communist experiment in 
Sparta—one that lasted for many years and had many elements 
recognizable in today’s Soviet dictatorships. Of course, the 
most direct influence came comparatively recently from the 
“Philosophy of History” by Hegel and “Das Kapital” by Karl 
Marx. 

Consequently, your avenue to greater education is in your 
hands. Make a schedule for your reading—do it regularly— 
read the more serious articles in the more serious magazines. 
Read books on travel, philosophy, history, etc. You can actually 
be learned if you make up your mind to be so. Vision does not 
come by inspiration. It comes from knowledge, intelligently 
cultivated. Solomon said, “Where there is no vision, the 
people perish.” 

Let’s now talk to those who are going on to college. I hope 
you go, seriously seeking an education and not simply because 
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it is the thing to do, or for social benefits, or just for fun. You 
can have plenty of fun and still get the start of a good educa- 
tion. I say “the start” because you should keep learning until 
you die. A graduation diploma, either high school or college, 
doesn’t mean you are educated—it simply means you have 
been supplied with some of the tools for education. When you 
cease learning you cease living. 

I said earlier there were two paths to follow in learning— 
one from books and one from life. When you get to college, 
don't put all your efforts on books. It is important to take part 
in all possible extra activities. The Bell Telephone Company 
has developed some very interesting studies showing the rela- 
tion of college courses and activities to the salary schedule 
with their firm in later life. They claim they can take the 
record of a student's grades, plus his extra curricular activities, 
and can plot his future income very closely. They have found 
that a Phi Beta Kappa student is not a sure fire success, nor is 
a football captain. However, the leadership developed in 
activities, plus good grades, almost insures success. 

I have a psychologist friend who advises business in regard 
to its men. He tries to help find the right job to fit each man’s 
abilities. You are familiar with aptitude tests. The business 
psychologists use them quite widely. My friend sent me a 
cartoon recently showing a very prosperous looking business 
man handing his cane and hat to the maid while speaking to 
his wife. He said to his wife, “Took an aptitude test at the 
office today. Good thing I own the business.” My friend and 
I have discussed at great length some of the ingredients that 
go into the making of business success, which is only one of 
the various types of success. We have come to the conclusion 
that a successful company executive must have good judgment, 
common sense, courage, initiative, energy, and capacity to 
inspire and lead people. But above all, he must have a com- 
petitive spirit—he must have the will to win. He must be 
unwilling to lose. Consequently, his competitive spirit should 
be developed wherever possible. You can develop this spirit 
by striving for better grades, becoming editor or work for the 
college paper, or try to be the best debater, captain of the foot- 
ball team, or in any number of other activities—try to excel. 

Good grades are highly important. Some law firms will not 
even consider a new man unless he is in the upper tenth of his 
class in scholarship. All companies, in hiring college graduates, 
look carefully at their scholastic standings. 

Someone has said there are three kinds of people: 

1. A few make things happen. 

2. Many who watch things happen. 

3. An overwhelming majority that have no idea what has 

happened. 

Make up your minds right now to be one of the few who 
make things happen. 

With two world wars plus Korea since I was a high school 
graduate, you might well say, “What does it profit us to have 
a better and easier life if we have to live in an armed camp?” 
| warn you that I am a hopeless optimist and I am even optim- 
istic about world peace. I believe we are approaching an era 
of world peace. In the first place, how did previous his- 
torical eras happen? Centuries ago an aggressive nation could 
conquer the then known world, and the results were identified 
as the Persian, Grecian, or Roman eras. As the known world 
grew in size, it became impossible to impose one government 
over its entire boundaries, and this type of era became ex- 
tinct, but then there were other types. We had the Dark Ages 
and the Renaissance. Certain periods of time in British history 
were described as Elizabethan or Victorian. These lasted only 
as long as the life of some powerful public figure, or as long: 
as the dynasty continued aggressive, or as long as some other 
idea did not develop which was more attractive. Even the 
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glaciers of the Ice Age melted and retreated to insignificance 
with the change of some meteorological condition. I think we 
have had a change in conditions that has come on us slowly, 
and that the last big wars were the final struggle of the old 
type of nationalistic thinking. 

In reading history, you will note that the multiplicity of 
warring kingdoms has slowly but surely been diminished. As 
kingdoms, duchies, and cities learned the advantages of getting 
together—of cooperation—the chances for war have dim- 
inished. Many wars were economic—people warred simply to 
obtain food or to get riches. Let’s take a look at a few cases 
where states or kingdoms did get together. Less than one 
hundred years ago, Italy had twelve or fourteen small king- 
doms or big cities which constantly quarreled and had wars. 
They finally got together. Now it is impossible to imagine 
Rome fighting Naples, or Venice battling Milan. The same 
was true in Germany, and even now, with Russia dominating 
East Germany, you can’t imagine West Berlin fighting Munich. 
In Switzerland you have French, German, and Italians living 
together in peace. You have the French in Quebec at peace 
with the English in other parts of Canada. In the United States 
it is inconceivable that one of our states could go to war with 
another. Now Western Europe is taking a big step forward in 
consolidation. 

The people in the world want peace. Modern technology 
can produce the food and physical things needed for their 
happiness. There is no need for war. There are powerful fac- 
tors and factions working toward world peace. You in this 
graduating class will see marvels of all sorts in your lifetime, 
and I hope one of the greatest of them all will be world peace. 

Let’s consider what the future holds for you. Of course, a 
lot depends on yourself. Luck will play a very big part, and 
over that we have very little control. Economic conditions will 
be most important. But in any case, there will be big oppor- 
tunities for you. Vastly bigger than when my own class entered 
high school fifty years ago. Just imagine, at that time we had 
only a few automobiles in town and they were probably four 
cylinder cars with twenty horsepower motors. I remember 
the cars had gas headlamps and a handy crank for starting. It 
took eleven days to drive from Kenton to New York. I can 
also remember my first movie in Kenton—silent of course, 
and very hazy. Before that time we had to be content with 
colored slides with the sound supplied by a local singer while 
the slides depicted the story. 

Poverty and sickness in those days were the lot of millions 
of our people. Certainly, I don’t have to point out to you what 
great physical progress has been made since then. There will 
be even greater progress—spectacular progress—during your 
days. I would certainly like to be here fifty years from now 
and listen to one of you take my place as speaker. Insurance 
estimates indicate that 70% of your class will still be here in 
the year 2000. No imagination can conceive, no person can 
dream of conditions as you will have then. Recently there have 
been intelligent surveys of life in the 60’s and also in 1975. 
The estimate for the 60’s is an annual family income of $6200 
as compared with an average annual wage about the time I 
entered high school of less than $500. These surveys show that 
you will be healthier, live longer, and play more. The chances 
are strong that you will own your own home. It will be ultra 
modern and comfortable. It should be a peaceful world— 
exciting and much more pleasant. The work week will be close 
to 36 hours in 1962 and you will be able to garden more and 
travel more widely. 

At that time our gross national production should amount 
to about $414 billion which will be up from $357 billion for 
last year. Your life will be easier and richer. There will be 
more goods and services for everybody even though the popu- 
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lation will be almost 20 million more than today. It is figured 
that our disposable income—the money we can spend—will 
be up 40% in that short time ahead. However, here is a terri- 
ble thought. It is also figured that motor vehicles will increase 
from 58 million to 75 million by 1962. I suggest you get busy 
on the super highways, or you may be confined to your garden 
for safety purposes. 

1962 is rather easy to predict, but the United States 
Chamber of Commerce has trained its spyglass on 1975. They 
see a chance for an atomic powered auto that will park itself. 
A two-way seeing eye wrist radio—rocket ship transportation 
—windows in your home that will open and close automatic- 
ally with a change in the weather. They expect ultrasonic 
waves will clean your dishes and clothes without agitation. 
High frequency radiation will do the drying. Skyscrapers will 
reach new heights, and heavy duty super highways separated by 
multi-level structures will link city to city. You will have jet 
or nuclear powered airlines which will knit the world into a 
small town community. They claim that huge 200 passenger 
planes will make the Washington to Paris trip in less than 
three hours. From home to office, helicopters will do the job. 
Automobiles may be driverless with electronic guidance and 
obstacle warning devices that will keep the car under control. 

Most of the physical comfort progress we are making is due 
to the products derived from research. Research is the business 
of devising ways to make our economy stronger and our liv- 
ing better. In the last ten years American industry has spent on 
product and process research almost 3 times the total of all 
expenditures for the same purpose in the entire previous his- 
tory of the United States. Progress and research in industry in 
the last ten years has been colossal and because of the contribu- 
tion of research and industry, all of us are very much better 
off. We little realize how many jobs are created by research 
and development. Obviously, you are familiar with television 
which came along after World War II. In 1946 only 7,000 
television sets were sold. In 1954 there were over 7,000,000 
sets sold. Today 32 million homes are equipped with them. 
Think of the jobs that were created by that one idea alone! 
Air conditioning, which is still in its infancy, only had 11,000 
units sold in 1940, and in less than fifteen years. sales have 
soared to more than one million units. Every one sold increases 
the rising level of employment. No business system even half 
so good as ours has yet been devised for creating community 
wealth. Let’s all help to preserve this system. We take industry 
too much for granted. Industry, as we know it today, is a com- 
paratively recent development. 150 years ago scarcely 5 million 
Americans lived in our country. Nine out of ten were farmers. 
Inventions were few. The real business of life was securing 
food. Transportation and communications actually had not 
been improved much since Roman times. All the industrial 
wonders at which we marvel have come since then. Free 
Americans grasped the opportunities of the new industrial age 
and built the strength and wealth of our modern America. 
Productivity is America’s secret of wealth. It is the source of 
abundance so envied by poorer nations. Higher wages; better 
products and values; improved health facilities; greater edu- 
cation opportunities; more leisure—all are the results—all go 
to make up our higher standard of living. Under free enter- 
prise the wealth of a mation increases year after year until 
finally its ever increasing productivity pours out goods so 
cheaply for wages so high that the worker can buy the prod- 
ucts he has made himself. It was high productivity that created 
the American market that supports over 60 million jobs. Here 
is the secret of America’s wealth and power. 

A visitor in Washington stopped his taxi so he could read 
some words carved over the entrance of a particularly fine 
building. This is what he read—“The Past is Prologue.” He 
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asked his driver what it meant. The taxi driver replied, “You 
ain't seen nothin’ yet.” That cryptic remark applies to all of 
you in this graduating class. 

Lastly—there is a faint glimmer of hope that we can really 
do something about leveling out the ups and downs of em- 
ployment—easing the recessions and tempering the booms. 

In my opinion there is one big problem left for us to solve. 
We must have the various groups in this country understand 
each other and see how necessary it is for all to cooperate in 
order for all to be happy and successful. Let's beware of any 
one group that tries to blame another for our problems. It 
will take tolerance and salesmanship to make labor, industry, 
agriculture, and other groups realize the complete importance 
of cooperation. Few people have mastered idea salesmanship 
as did Abraham Lincoln. What was his strategy? “If you would 
win a man to your cause,” he said on one occasion, “first con- 
vince him that you are his true friend.” If we, in your genera- 
tion and mine, are to fulfill our responsibility, if we are to 
bring order out of the economic and political chaos which can 
arise, we must develop the ability to convince our neighbors 
that in truth we are their friends and that the concepts we 
offer them in economics and government are truly in their 
best interests. 

In closing let me state once more what a great pleasure it 
has been to return to Kenton. 

Thank you, and God bless you. 
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